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FOREWORD 
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The standards set in teacher-certification requirements, and the 
effectiveness of the administration of certification, have been inti- 
mately related to the advancement of public education throughout 
its history. The Office of Education has, there fore, 'from time to 
ti^pe issued bulletins and other publications concerning the State laws 
and regulations governing the certification of teachers. During the 
present century, the most extensive among these publications were 
' bulletins by Updegraff in 1911 (137),* and by Cook in 1921 (31) and 
in 1927 (32). Other studies were made by Blodgett in 1898 (19) 
by Jackson in 1903 (70), and by Hood in 19^5 (68). The major 
portions of these, reports were devoted to the presentation of the 
detailed requirements for obtaining the different kifcds of certificates' 
issued in the several States; of the regulations governing their scope 
of validity, duration, and similar items; ajid of certain tendencies 
prevailing at the time the publications were issued. 

During the past decade certification requirements and practices 
have been changing with great rapidity, and numerous differences 
that have prevailed for many years in the certification standards of 
. the .several States haVe been intensified. Studies of problems in 
certification have become numerous and extensive in scope. Many 
of the study reports, however, are not easily available. A need has 
arisen for bringing together in organized form for ready referent 
the more significant findings and recommendations of the many 
reports that have been made in recent years. The present study was 
therefore undertaken with a purpose somewhat different from that 
of preceding studies. The primary purpose of the present study is 
to bring together from the literature on teacher certification such 
principles, authoritative proposals, and suggestions for improved 
practice as appea'r to be of value to certification officers, research 
workers, public-school and college officers and teachers, and laymen 
interested in improving certification practices and requirements. To 
assist in the realization of this purpose, the present status of certifica- 
tion practices and requirements is given in respect to selected items 
'in which important differences exist among States, and ih which 
desirable changes may be brought about Trends are shown which 
appear to' indicate the directions in which future changes may 
be expected to occur. It L> believed that such materials may bp of 
service to those who construct or influence the construction of State 
programs of teacher certification. 

Bess Goodtxoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education . 


1 Figure# Id parentheeee refer to the numbered 


bibliographic references given at the end 
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THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
CHAPTER I? INTRODUCTION 

Purpose (tt\d scope of (he ,/Wy. -The. problem of this sludy is fl) 
to ascertain the nature ami extent of the moslJsignificant differences 
in certification of teachers in the various States; (2) to analyze the 
causes of such differences; and (3) to suggest means whereby the 
most effective practices and requirements may be introduced or ex- 

ended m States where they do not now exist, or where they exist 
only in part. . 

In keeping with the general nature' of the problem, the chief pur- 
fiose of this study is to assist in the improvement of State programs 
of teacher certification by bringing ‘together and evaluating ma- * 
teriajs selected from State certification laws and regulations and 
from the extensive ^literature of the field. The realization of this 
purpose involves the summarization of pfesent certification prac- 
tices and requirements in the several States, insofar as they present 
distinguishable and important differences; the disclosure of trends 
. and tend encies in certification; and the assembly and organization of 
consensuses of expert opinion relating to means for the improvement 
of State certification requirements and practices. Involve 1 in the 
study are evaluations of requirements and practices in the light of 
the principles and jury judgments that are presented. Involved, 
also are explanations of the bearings of the trends disclosed upon 
the future development of the certification of teachers. 

Certain limitations in the scope of the report are tpade in keeping 
with the primary purpose of the study. Tabulations of certification 
regulations and requirements, and statements of trends in certifies- ' 
tion, are presented only insofar as they contribute to the realization . 
of this purpose. A general view of the present status of certifica- 
tion requirements and practices, however, may be secured in the sev- 
eral chapters, which bring up-to-date certain surpmary material 
given in studies made in previous years. Since requirements are con- • 
stantly changing, and copies of the latest State certification regula- 
te* 18 and requirements may easily be secured from the State depart- 
ments of education by those interested, highly detailed requirements ' 
*nd provisions of individual States are not presented. Similarly, 
only the trends that appear to throw most light upon the future 
development of certification in the several States are presented in any 
considerable detail. In general, the material presented has been 
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Sheeted [ *ith a view to enable those interested in the improvement 
of certification laws, rule®, and regulations, to arrive at more in- 
telligent solutions of the numerous and complex problems that con- 
front them. 

Significance of the problem .— Every State in the Union makes 
provisions for the certification of its teachers. Thel importance of 
certification is also recognized in foreign countries, Lost of which 
certificate their teachers, or provide equivalent means for the legal 
qualification of applicants for positions in their schools 

Teacher certification is related to most aspects of public education. 

he largest single item in State expenditures for education is for 
teachers salaries, and teacher certification constitutes one of the 

m Tv e l eCl l Ve . 1 m “ n9 availab,e to toe State for avoiding waste of 
public funds cAuaed by the employment of incompetent instructors 
Constant reminders are given in the literature of education that 
qualifications of teachers constitute the key to educational efficiency 
and that tb* provision of Competent teachers overtops in decisive 
importance all other State educational enterprises. In the wide range 
of personnel administrative activities involving teacher recruitment, 
preservice education, employment, assignment to work, arid in-service 
education, certification has an e&ential place. The requirements' for 
certification are an index to the amount of education of the teachers 
of a State; and are indications of the conscious concern of a State 
school administration for the .advancement of the qualifications bf 
its teaching staff. 

’ Oe ^ ,bcat,on requirements governing scholarship are directly af- 
fected 4>y the supply of teachers with given amounts of education: 
The average amount of education possessed by teachers is increasing 
approximately 1 year during each 15 years. The annual number of ‘ 
students who, received baccalaureate degrees from teacher-education 
curricula of teachers colleges increased from 1,296 in 1920 to 16308 
in 1934 % In keeping with, advances in the scholarship of teachers, 
certification .requirements have risen rapidly. From 1925 to 1928 ' 
85 percent of the States revised their bulletins 6n certification. More 
than half of 4 the revisions were made in 1927 alone (128: 88). 1 
Partially because of an oversupply Of teachers during the depression, 
minimum scholarship requirements for certification were changed in 
20 States between September 1, 1935, .and September 1, 1987“ (126). 
The proper direction of these and otheiichanges in certification is of 
major concern .to .leaders in education. • ’ j 

Certification requirements are of direct concern to more than 800 
institutions of higher education engaged in the education of teachers. 


1 VlrurM tn 
this publication, 
bar oT the 


. ^ bibliographic reference* gfna la fan a* the «od of 

Io the present citation (1X8 : S8), the Sret Sepia, 1Z8 rates to the nom- 
“ * U* 1 **^ **•*•» 8S, to the page of the refereoce dted. 


8TATE PROGRAMS FOB THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS ' 3 

Cumcula .«d eounw in many' of tie* institutions are constantly 

modified more or less in |«*pinft. with changes in certification- 
' requirements. ( 

^ifi^tion requirements and practices a<p of personal tepcern to 
rndividual tyachere.-- All but a few of the 893,347 public elenientarv 
and high-school teachers, principals, and supervisors in the United 

f“'“ * re C “ r,l ' iC>,fd , Thi9 % *> wll as more ,im„ 

100, (XX) prospective teachers turned annually-into the teacher market, 
are affected directly by ii*iirenients ft*, the .initial issuance, or for 
* the renewal or exchange of certificates. * ' ' * 

In determining the qualifications qf teachers,\vIlification'require- 
ments ultimately affect the educational welfare and advancement of 
pu|)ils ? round whom all public-school educational activities revolve. 

I he certification of teachers is therefore so* directly related to im- 
portant aspects of education that even slight improvements in certifi- 
cation requirements may have widespread and lasting effects in the 
educational advancement of a State. 

of data a^d' method o/ /reu/mcn/.-Primary sources *f . 
, usfed in this study include: First, the State certification rules 
and regulations, published by- practical ly all of the State depart- 
ments of education or other office* that administer certification: sec- 
ond, the State school laws; and, third, oral and written communica- 
tions from State certification 9 officials, who checked data from State 
laws afad regulations compiled and sent to them by the- Office of 
Education for correction and additional information. The second- ' 
ary materials -used include 150 references on certification and closely 
related topics selected*from a total of more than 600.' Of the 150 
selected references, aU but 10 were published or written after Janu- 
ary 1, 1027. Of the entire .list of some 600 references, 62 masters’ 
theses and 11 doctors’ theses, most of which were written during 
the past decade, give predominant or exclusive attention to the many 
different problems in certification. In addition, 9 doctors’ theses 
and 15 masters’ theses were found that treated certification in con- * 
noction with other subjects, such as teacher employment or educa- 
tion. Mqet of the theses are unpublished, and may be secured only 
through interlibraiy loans. The entin? list of references is avail- 
able in the card files of the author... The 150 references selected for 
the present study are listed In the bibliography at. the end%f the 
report. Many other valuable references may be located by search- 
ing the text of the 150 references listed. Among the references in 
ttiis report, numbers 18, 88, 45, 4$, 66, 67, 79,.98, 99, 100, and 184 will 
be found particularly helpful by investigators who desire further 
bibliographic materials on specific problems in certification. * * 
The general organization of each of the chapters II to VT of this 
report is approximately the same* First, the preeeht status of the 
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' ^jfication practices or requirements under review is presented. 
Second, important historical trends are “outlined to indicate the 
degree to which the practical realization of established principles or 
authoritative proposals may be expected in the near future, and 
• factors that have influenced and will probably continue to influence 
programs of certification are discussed. Third, evaluations of pres- 
ent practices, requirements, and tendencies by, qualified investigators 
of the problems under revtew are presented. Included in* this sec- 
tion of each chapter are certain proposed principles or suggestions, 
examples of the adaptations of the proposals made to- existing condi- 
tions, and statements of opposing viewpoints in the caj£ of contro- 
versial issues. Fourth, a brief summary of the findings and of the 
principles or accepted proposals is^given. The principles and pro- 
P 08 ^ given m the chapter summaries for the most part represent 
' ? conse “ff of expert opinion; most statements have either received 
jury validation or represent reasonable unanimity of agreement by 
a number of authorities. ‘ r 

The proposals which received jury evaluation were first, those pre- 
.sented by Cmtog ,(41:21*79), who used a jury numbering 202 and 
consisting of heads of State departments of education, city and 
. county supOTnt*ndents,.and college, university, and State noi 
school and teachers college executives located in every-State IThe 
f 600 ^ 8 ? ° f consisting of two parts, was that foiWated 

by Dearborn, and evaluated by 48-members, of a jury selected bv 
Brodie (21:28-53). His jury included speeialiste TfetehTedte 
cation State certification officers, and • public-school administrators. 
A third proposals was used, consisting of criteria formulated 
hy the Besearch Divisidh of the National Education Association. 
TCiese and ^ Iate ^ criteria were compiled from references selected 

• mor< t than ?°° State 8011001 s^eys and a similar number of 
thefees, mohographs, and books, and submitted to the criticism of- 

’ z 8 !^? 0 <M J? inistrator8 and writers on State school admin- 

*: pt * 11 ; lla_120 )- A foiirth^set of judgments secured 

m 1 i ^ ? e ° rge K ^L yers t 97 ) was also used. This report pre- 
sents the judgments <£312 authorities on the desirability of certain 
tendencies in the certification of teachers. The jury included deans 

• of schools of education, presidents of State teachers colleges and nor- 
,mal schqols, Sts^e superintendents of education, and superinten- 
dents of city schools. -The desirability of these tendencies was 

dso passed upon by 81 State superintendents of education in 1882, 

° f ^ Conferenoe of ^ Superin- 
£* /^tiop^and the ‘Michigan • 
State Department of Public Instruction (145 : bi-54). , * * 
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Definition, purposes, and general nature of 'certification ^— A teach-* 
er S' certificate is an instrument that gives a person legal authority 
»> teach. It is usually granted by some governmental agen# upon 
the b^Kis of college credentials, teaching experience, or examina- 
tion, and is valid in one or more types of public-school teaching posi- 
tions (23 : 1-2 ; see also 41 : ft) . , 

The primary purpose of teacher ^certification, as traditionally ad- 
ministered, is to protect the State against in^impetent teachers. It 
protects the State against waste in the expenditure jof public-school 
protects pupils kgainst ill-prepared teachers i and protects 
qualified teachers against the unfair competition of those not qualified - 
Properly administered, certification may be made a positive -force for 
, educational advancement, as well as a protective- device. Within 
limits it may be made to advance teacher competency, as well to 
„ P revent , Aanifest incom ^ptency. It iTay be used not only to advance 
* ihe qualihcatioDfe of beginning teachers, but also to improve tfie 
qualifications of teachers in service.. Furthermore, it may be used 
to yield information on which a continuous inventory of teachers 
and their qualifications may be based, and thus to assist in maintain- 
ing a proper balance between teacher supply and demand. (See 
i - -3 : 1-2 ; 29 : 16 ; 106 : 422-431 ) . The several functions of certification 
ana, yet to be exercised in full in many States. Properly adminis- 
tered, certification is one of the most effective means to raise the 
Qualifications of teachers. * # 

There are several limitations to the use of certification for the 
improvement 6f the qualifications of teachers. Minimum cejkifica- 
^ pon i-eqijirements constitute only the legal basis or parting point in 
the attainment of satisfactory standards governing such qualifica- 
tions. Teacher certification” is only one of a number of State teacher 
- Persopnol involved in securing and maintaining an effective 

teaching staff. The teacher-education institutions determine to a 
considerable extent the quantity and quality of the supply of teachers 
to be certificated. The selection, placement, and retention in service 
of certificated teachers is th§ function of school employment officers. 
Thepe officers may or may not select teachers *hoee qualifications ex- - 
ceed the low minimum requirements -for certification prevailing in 
many States. . § • * 

Great diversity exists in certification among the several States 
in respect to terminology, number of certificates issued, administra- 
tive control, amount of preparation, and experience demanded of 
teachers, degree of specialisation in certificates named, and other im- 
portant items (126). Even within certain States, certification prac- ’ 
faces and requirements may vary among counties, cities, local school 

0 y * 
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As 0 ! tMCh * r ' <dUC,tion institutions empowered to ia>ue certifi. 
cates. As a conaequgp,, the protective and other functions of certifl- 
cateon vary greatly in effectiveness among States. 

Because of the great diversities in certification among States the 
different kinds of certificates are numbered by the hundXu! 

ameaof most of thein mean little outside the States in which the 
certeficates are issued. Because of differences in terminology, require 
meats, and prwtices, 41 States will not issue certificetef iZ ,h„ 
basis of outof-State certificates. ^ 0 

< n~n l o! fl r m *d 0 k f teacher c€rtification <*nn°t well be developed in a 

fnd Z ?- Wl w CarefHl 8tnd y of social, economic, »litical 
and educations factore peculiar to that State. The cultural statu-,’ 

"SrtfiZ ** ne ™ 1 " ature of the popuiadon must be 
considered. Certification standards are affected also by factore th.t 

are educational m natlre, such as the organization of the State X 

rational system as a whole, quality of educational leadership effec 

dvenem of the teacher-education institutions, levels of education at 

temyd by teachers already in service, extents teacher suppl^t 

“7 levels, and teacher tenure provisions. State as well as national 

sSti hl^l Zr mU8t Con8idered - for education in the 48 
fZ?. h ® ™ d fo r maD f years in somewhat different directions 
and at va^mg rates of speed. While there are many imprest’ 

dteteJ^tte ^ OI > reqmremente and practices that should be made imme- 

r n « re8ter number ** can be made oSTm 

or social “ f >“ d “>ental economic 

Summary of propotah.-Of many authoritative statements con 

“ d “ tUr8 ° f “ rtifiC “ i0n * « 

its" 

force toward educational advancement. 

— ““ l . ualitiea “ certification requirements and 
standards that result in marled differences iiTtheTmdL^,f 

■ avast kt - ~ 

CartlfiMtion terminology should be simplified and be made 

more uniform among States. - 9 80 

In ^ical Statee, the number of different kinds of certificates 
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•State certificatipf^must take into account the varying condi- 
tions under wjjjeif schools are organized and maintained (21 : 30). 

‘Certification regulations should provide for professional im- 
provement of teachers (21 : 35). 

‘Certification should be utilized as a means for improving 
classroom instruction (21:35). 

Tift development of an improved State program of teacher 
certification should be accompanied by the development of related 
and coordinated programs for the improvement of other teacher- 
. personnel practices. 


. • Have received jury validation. 
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CHAPTER II: ADMINISTRATION OF 
CERTIFICATION 

, STATUS OF ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 

V 

OVERHEAD CONTROL 

# Leffd responsibility of the State . — While not specifically men- 
tion^, the responsibility of the^everal States for public education 
is implied in the Constitution of the United States (art. X, Amend- 
ments). Such responsibility is attested to by statutes and court 
decisions, and is recognized in long-continued custom. Accordingly, 
the. States may prescribe such qualification s fo a teachers as public 
policy may demand. 

In practice, the selection and the employment* of teachers in 
America are functions of local school authorities; but these func- 
tions are subject to the limitations placed upon them by the State, 
which places its final sanction upon the teacher who has met its re- 
quirements for certification (160:22). In general, a teacher without 
a certificate has no legal' standing as such (2 : 14). N 

Certification of private school teachers . — In most States, statutory 
control is not exercised directly and specifically over the qualifica- 
tions of teachers ^n private, denominational, or proprietary schools. 
Most of the State certification rules and regulation^ are silent on the 
specific question of certification of private school teachers. 
in 1926, and Cronin in 1986, reported that the school laws of four 
States— Alabama, Michigan, Nebraska, and South Dakota— etipu- 
lated that private school teachers of pupils within the compulsory 
school age hold State teaching certificates. Six other States required 
by statute that private schools be taught by competent teachers, but 
this ^requirement was expressed in very general terms. One addi- 
tional State. (Minnesota) stipulated that private school teachers shall 
be* qualified to teach in the English language (86:8; 88:107). In 
1936j a total of 14 States had legislated in varying terms that the 
quality of instruction in private schools shall be equivalent to that in 
pubhc schools (86:8). 

Relationship of the legislature to certification.— White the ultimate 
authority of the State legislature over certification in all of its aspects 
is unquestioned, the extent to which the legislatures actually under- 
take to exercise directive control over requirements and practices 
vanes greatly among States. William A. Cook in 1927 said : 

- . The 8011001 of Arizona disposes of certification In a brief nix linen. 

That * Wyoming takes two pages to assign the control of this function 
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to the State department of education.. New York's law contains three .pages 
on qualification* and certification of teachers. Illinois lengthens it to five 
and others go further still. But even in the moat extreme case the details 
left for regulation by administrative authorities are very numerous (quoted 
• In 100, pt 11:115). 


About seven-eighths of the legislatures'meet in regular session only 
at 2-year intervals. Even when they meet, prompt and timely 
changes in certification requirements are*likely to be neglected in the 
haste 'of legislative sessions. In States which attempt to make the 
complex details of certification matters of statute, the lay members 
of the legislatures may or may not follow the recommendations of 
the professional staffs of the State departments of education. 

According to an interpretation of school laws by Bachman, the 
legislatures of only 11 States in 1933 had delegated to a central State 
authority full and complete power over elementary school certifi- 
cates. The States mentioned by Bachman were : Alabama, Arizona, 
Delaware, Louisiana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 

^ Rhode Island, South Caroling, Utah, and Vermont, In 18 other 
* States where certification authority was centralized, more or less 
definite laws limited the amount of preparation which might be re- 
quired for a given certificate (10:15-16). 

Administrative organization d f certificatioii^The laws of the sev- 
eral States specify a number of different administrative agencies and 
officers as responsible for the administration of certification. Fore- 
most among those specified are the State board of education and its 
executive officer, the State superintendent of education. These are 
specified as the sole authorities in charge in more than half the 
States. In the remainder of the States, the State department of edu- J 
cation or some division of the department, a State examining board, 
county board of education, county board of examiners, county super- 
intendent, institutional authorities, and local school district authori- 
ties are also empowered in varying degrees to participate in the ad- 
ministration of certification (28: 11-27)., While most of th&e agen- 
cies or officers in reality are integral parts of, or are responsible to, 
the State board of education or to the Stete department of education, 
authority is often delegated to decentralized administrative offices 
to such an extent that important consequences result in determining 
certification requirements and practices. 

The official titles of the principal State school officers responsible 
under the State superintendent for the administration of certification 
differ greatly among States. Sixteen different titles in which the 
word “certification” or an equivalent term occurs are employed in 88 
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' StAte ®- By generalizing titles somewhat, the fbUowing composite 
. designations of certification offices are possible for 33 States : 

Director (or assistant co mmissi oner, or supervisor, or pbiof of division) of 
teacher training and certification (or teacher bureau, or higher educa- 
tion), 14 States. , * 

Director (or supervisor, or assistant superintendent, or head of depart- 
ment) of teacher certification, 11 States. 

Certification (or credential) clerk (or secretary), 5 States. 

Secretary, State board of Examiners, 8 States. (138, pt 1 : 4-20). 

In the 15 remaining States, teacher certification and teacher edu- 
, catic ! n m administered by a variety of officers, whose connection- with 
the work in these fields is not indicated hj their titles. Usually such 

officers devote only part of their* time tdthe administration of certi- 
fication. 

i » 

Teacher-personnel activities related to certification.— The certifi- 
cation of teachers is but one of a number of processes involved in 
placing and retaining properly qualified teachers in the schools. The 
whole round of personnel procedures involves, among other items, 
the recruitment and selection for preparation of prospective teach- 
ers, and their preservice education, certification, employment, and 
placement in Specific positions. Further involved, are their improve- 
ment in service, retention, promotion, transfer, retirement, and pen- 
sioning. Certification authorities must consider the relationships 
of certification to most of these activities. The most important re- 
lationships am with the teacher-education institutions, discussed in 
chapter VT. 

Second only to relationships with teacher education are the rela- 
tionships of certification to teacher employment and placement. 
Certification legally authorizes teacher employment, but sets mini- 
mum requirements only. State teacher-placement services are limited. 
Only 17 State departments of education have teacher-placement bu- 
reaus or placement services. The States include: Alabama, Connecti- 
cut, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
, vania, Texas, Vermont, and Wyoming (126). The scope and effective- 
ness of State teacher-placement services vary greatly; in the typical 
State, beginnings only have been made in solving the difficult and ‘ 
perplexing problems involved in securing and placing the best avail- 
able certificated teachers in the classroom. Usually the prospective 
teacher must find his own position, with such help as he can secure 
from college-placement bureaus, private teachers agencies, employ- 
ing officess, and acq uaintan ces. 
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1/ CONJOINED STATE AND LOCAL CONTROL 

• » 

The issuance of certificates, and in some instances the setting of 
requirements, is done not only by the State board of education, the 
State department of education, the. State superintendent, a State 
board of examiners, or a State board of higher education institu- 
tions, but also by local county, town or district, city, or institutional 
officers (40:624-628 ; 32:5-6, 16-20; sfc also pages 12, 13, and 14). 

Often two or more o'f these agencies or authorities may function in 
the same State. ^ 

In 1930, Nebraska illustrated an extreme condition to which the 
decentralization of^ the power to issue teachers’ certificates may ex- 
tend. Eight distinct agencies were authorized by law to issue cer- 
tificates, and seven were totally issuing them. These agencies in- 
cluded the office of the State superintendent of public instruction, 
the board of regents of the University of Nebraska, the board of 
education of the State normal schools, the private and denomina- 
tional colleges of the State, the board of education of the school 
district*- of the city of Omaha, the board of education of the school 
district of the city of Lincoln, the State board of vocational educa- 
tion, and the boards of regents of county normal schools (41:10). 
Recent legislation effective September 1, 1938, provides that certifi- 
cation be centralized in the liands of the State superintendent of 
public; instruction (126: Nebraska). 

State-county control. — Six States delegate more or less responsi- 
bility to the counties for the issuance of teachers’ certificates, and 
one State delegates authority to town committees for qualifying 
teachers. Responsibility is shared chiefly in respect to certificates 
issued upon examination. 

^States which exercise ,a high degree of centralized control over 
certification in most cases have a teaching body with higher levels 
of preparation than States with decentralized control Every State' 
in the Union which in 1937 had the minimum requirement for certi- 
fication of 3 years or 4 years of college preparation belongs, with the 
exception of California, in the group of States which issues or exer- 
cises complete control over the issuance of all certificates (page 12 
and table 4). The effect of county certification on California stand- 
ards is veiy small. Bachman in 1933 found that in 7 of a total of * 
11 States that had accorded full power over certification requirements 
for elementary teachers to central State certification officers the 
minimdm level of certification was 2 years or more above \u gh 
school A total of only 17 of all States then had a minimum require- 
ment of 2 years or more of preparation. Two of the three States 
that required a minimum of practically 4 years’ wqrk for elementary 
teachers had centralized control (10: 15-20). Concerning at least 19 
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of the 87 States in which full centralized control had not been 
established Bachman said: 

... It Seonu* almost impossible to raise tbe minim um elemeutarjr school 
teaching much. If any, beyond high school- graduation with or without 

technical preparation (10:179). 

# ^ 

System* of control over the Unam-e of teachers' certificate* in the scnral 

State*, September J9.VJ * ( tt6) 

** 

1 State tytletH exclusively. — State Issues or exercises complete contra) over 
tbe Issuance of certlflcatwc * 

Alabama, Arisons, Colorado. Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia. 1 
Florida, Georgia. Idaho, Indiana. Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky. Louisiana. 
Maine. Marylaud, Michigan, Minnesota. Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire. New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North 
DakotA. Ohio. Oklahoma. Oregon, Pennsylvania. Rhode Island, South 
Carolina. South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utgh. Vermont. Virginia. Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

2. State-eontrolh'd system. — State governs the Issue of certificates (Including 

giving questions and examining papers), bnt county authorities Issue some 
certificates under State control or regulations. Practically, tbe«8tate Is 
the responsible agent. » ' 

Arkansas, Illinois, and Missouri. 

3. Semi-Slate system.— State exercises some but not full control. County 

authorities mark applicants’ examination papers and issue certificates, and 
to this extent influence standards; but questions are prepared by 8tate 
authorities, who also make regulations governing examinations. 

Mississippi. 

4. State-eounty lyitcm. Both State and county authorities govern all of 

Important certification regulations, formulate questions, mark papers, and 
issue certificates. 

California and Wisconsin. 

. 5. State-local system.— Full power of certification Is accorded local town com- 
mittees; State issues certificates only to State-aided high-school teachers 
and superintendents of schools In superintendency unions 
Massachusetts. 

The division of certificating authority between the State and the 
county or local school districts has been one important cause for the 
narked differences prevailing in standards and in the scope and 
length of validity of certificates. County certificates usually ex- 
press the minimum requirements for certification in the States hav- 
ing such certificates (10: 10-17). 

Certification of teachers in cities . — Many progressive city school 
systems require applicants for positions to have the higher grade 
State certificates, to pass city examinations, or otherwise to meet 
higher requirements for employment than the minimum requirements 
made by the State for certification. One or more cities in at least 


* townee of certificate* hy cl tie* or higher educational Institutions not considered 

* Considered for present porpoee* In list of State*. 
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11 States are authorized to issue certificates. In some of the cities 
listed, however, the^ legal right to issue certificates is infrequently 
exercised. . , 

States in trhich one or more cities are authorised to issue certificate* directly t>, 

' applicants , 19.17 U26\ . 


State 

Roprawnutiv* dii** i 
\ 

Colorado • 

Denver.. 

Del* wat* 

Wilmington. 

Chicago. 

Illinois. ... 

KtQM 

Topeka 

i 

1 Maryland] 

[ Baltimore] 

Massarhuwtt* 

Boston /ot hem 

MUeouri . 

Nebraska 

•ib 

Ntw Jersey. 

New York. . 

(Kansas City . . 

IdL Louis 

/Omaha . . 

\ Lincoln 
Ueraey City 
{Newark. . 

iPatereon 

Ntw York City 

Oregon 

Washington. 

Portland 

Seattle and Ik other 
dtiee employing 100 
or more teachers 


PraclicW' 


School board* of Ar>i-rUa» *buol d*Mru «> ni*\ iv^u* to tnmrul 
sublets ouJy. 

City board isnm on recommendation of city Miiwruiieodeni 
Chy board of education beanies teacbeo ui«on ihe rvcxxo 
men da lion of Ihe board of eiaminerv 
Rimmining committees In eft** of lb* flr« and swoond da» 
authorised to Iswx* elementary cily certificate*. but 
ciljr a rami nations for aurh certificates cannot b* tlrte 
unlMB applicant holds a certificate issued by State board of 
education 

l Baiunjore City Is Independent of the Stale certificate rule* 

I and eeta Its own standards for eligibility for appoinunent - 
y Toans and dliap customarily set their own requirement*, 
usually based upoq Institutional cmteotiale Boston 
certificates through the city aupertritendent of school* 

I Teachers are usually employed upon the basts of collet* 
/ credentials. 

}City boards of education may issue, but do an Infrequent 1\ 

( Certificates may be issued by boards of eiamioars in city 
arhool districts as local certificates to holders of Slat* certif- 
icates of the oomspoodinc trade. 

In New York City, the Kiperlotendent of srhrols issues 

lioeoaea upon the racomineodaiion of the board of examiners 

City board has authority but does not eiemse It. 

Very lew certifioates are Dow issued by tbt city superintend- 
ents. who ere empowered to issue special l inear certificate* 


•Dm* farina. rulln* od mw law approved May 19, IW7, not orolUbJe In S*jnwnher I98T 

T cockers' oertificafes issued by State boards and institutions of 
htgher education .— In At least 10 States, the State normal school* or 
college boards, <yr individual college or normal school boards or 
executive officers, may themselves issue certificates, under the dele- 
gated authority of the State. In some of these States, such as Utah, 
the degree or other diploma when validated by the State, in itself 
gives the holder authority to teach. In the States where institu- 
tional certification is permitted, the State university, State teachers 
colleges or normal schools, occasionally the agricultural and mechan- 
ical college, and in one, State-approved private institutions, may 

issue certificates. . • * , 

-> ^ 

States in uJhich higher education institutions may issue certificates directly, 
‘ or in which a degree or other diploma in ttseff may constitute a certificate ’ 
1937* (/*«)- 

j 

Stats Institutions or institutional agoncies 

Colorado Governing board of three State teachers colleges. 

Idaho Two State normal schools (if certificate is signed by 

, * members of 8tate board of education). 

■Stats 
Note, 


of eardlloatM upon tbs basis of oolite crcdentUls not hero 
V tbs special sttoatloe In New York Stats. 


1 
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Itatf 


Missouri 
Moo tan* 


Nebraska 



North Dakota. 


Utah 

Washington. 


Wisconsin... 


ImttUmti m «r haUrtmT iyrirh_ ,, 

Two 8tate teachers colleges, and one State college 
(formerly classified as a teachers college). Dl 
ploma conferred by the degree of bachelor of 
science In education constitutes life elementary and 
high -school certificate. Life certificate valid in 
elementary and Junior high schools is issued on 
completion of 2-year course. Three-yeags non-re- 
newable certificate valid In elementary schools i« 
Issued on completion of 1-year course. 

8tate University (8cbopl of Education) *nd five 
State teachers colleges. * 

Montana 8tate Normal College and Eastern Mon- 
tana Normal School diplomas upon Issuance are in 
tfcetnselves elementary State certiflcatepnp State 
University of Montana and Montana 8tate College 
diplomat when accompanied by university certifi- 
cates of qualification to teach, constitute upon' Issu- 
ance secondary State certificates. * 

University of Nebraska and four 8tate teachers col- 
leges and authorised public and private college* 
and teachers Colleges meeting the requirements of 
the 8tate university or of the State teachers col 
leges. 


*Tbe State education department Issues diplomas to 
graduates of the two State colleges for. teachers* 
sod the nine State normal schools which entitle 
said graduates to teaching certificates issued in 
Accordance with the certification regulations of the 
Oommissioner of Education. f 

University of North Dakota (Teachers College), 

North Dakota Agricultural College (School of Ed- 
ucation), and fire State teachers colleges Issue 
di plom as accredited as -professional certificates. 

University of Utah (8chool of Education) diploma 

* * le * al U**nae to teach, when endorsed by chair- 

man of the State board of education. 

University of Wa s h in g t on and Washington 8tate 

College grant normal diplomas valid to fet ch in 
high schools and Junior high schools. Three 
Washington State teachers colleges giant diplomas 
♦•lid to teach In elementary and sometimes Junior 

high wiwwjt 


— university of Wisconsin and 10 8tete teachers col 
leges Issue certificates to graduates that lcgalJb 
entitie them to 8tate Hwb«m to 


TRENDS IN ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 



^ TKHNDS in. the country as A WHOLE 

CwtifiMtiro of teachers in its rndimanUry forms is almn^ M 0 j, 

“ V* "*** it8elf (80:134-96, 269-40; 40:621; 106:166-422) 
Among early examples of qualification requirements may be fount 
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An edict made by rulers of the Roman Empire more than 1,500 years 
ago, m a kin g penal the opening of schools by persons unauthorized by 
the Government, Licenses to teach and oaths of fealty were required 
in song and grammar schools long before the 15th century 
(89: 134-12#). In Europe, church authorities then performed this 
function, since they controlled most of the schools, and allegiance to 
the church was a definite requirement. In earlier Colonial days in 
America, certification or its equivalent was likewise a dminis tered by 
the church, usually through the ministers of the towns who assured 


themselves that candidates were of sound faith and knew at least a 
little about the elementary subjects they taught. During the last 
decade of the lTth century, record exists of the compulsory require- 
ment that grammar school masters secure the approval of the “min- 
ister of the town and of two next adjacent towns, or two of them” 
(88: 78). Conjoined ecclesiastical and lay authorities, and eventually 
lay authorities alone, passed upon the qualifications of teachers as 
local political governments grew more and more independent of 
church dominance. As the early towns were broken up educationally 
into small school districts, the district school committee or trustees 
and township authorities eventually took over the function in con- 
junction with their control over general educational matters. Such 
State departments of education as existed were weak and their cleri- 
cal a ss i st a n ce was inadequate. Communication was difficult between 
the Stats capitol and local school districts and local district control 
was predominant The certification of teachers, therefore, remained 
for many years in the hands of local school authorities. 

Public educa tion advanced rapidly during the early decades of the 
nineteenth oentury and larger school administrative unite— -county, 
township, and city— were developed as intermediate unite of control 
between the small local districts and the central State education office 
or department. With the continued centralization of educational 
control in the hands of thes? larger intermediate units went the 
power, to certi fi cate teachers; and accompanying this movement until 
the present time has bes% increasing assumption by the State of con- 
trol over certification. Logical first steps in the evolution of t h* 
strict county system int&£^tate system were the extension of infcer- 
oounty recognition of one or Snore grades of county certificates, the 
strengthe n i n g of State departments of education, and more and more 
-State participation in the administration of «T»min>finna amt in 
the issuance bf certificate (40:828-27). The movement was espe- 
cially marked during the last half of the nineteenth century. It in- 
creased at an accelerated rate daring neoent decades and it Continues 
today (85:411-12.; 182:1-8; 160:80-48; 126). 

The hastening of the trend toward Amtulitarinn of (y|tj<t»ariiiy 
authority since 1898 is quite marked (table 1). Hie present tendency 
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« 

is unmiHAloibly for certification to be increaaingly centxmlised in the 
i^d™. 0< ?“ K 1 * U, bolrd ofe f uc * tion - « ,he dspartment or superin- 

r ( ® :U!4; 180:136.^48). 

WK* centralisation of Slate certification has been nmceedintr 

^ on, “ l <jW to line with the historical development of the 

£T*' i . SU '* * h001 f™"*™ (40:624-28), it has not remind in all 
States its conclusion, t. a, a complete State system in which the State 
imues or controls ,he bnumw. of all certificate. lulmrio™^ 

.™'S' '.a 1 “3“""' “ *“ -AOiaa. 

Vitmb«r at titmtm « 
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» mxiBtatm by hitter (Mihuhow «d by <<u« oo» ooo^fawd 

JOiere has been a gradual decline of certification by cite school 
2*^5 3M« bycounth* Early in the prLnt 
Stole standards for certification were much lower than they are today 
local certification by municipalities was quite common. i/midtte 
or towns in 20 States issued oerificttee fl37 # • ; n iqht 1 

toatoly half of theee Stott KoSu^kaVST^T 

S P 10 ®™ 88 i 11 thia country for a J2% 

^ le ^ erehl P w “ often exercised in raising stand^ 
^h . ****** *** n| lETde are raised andfitembninis- 

'“** ** wgj r m w£w<twfpd17iSI sa4wl > J , » 
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polities exercised their power to certificate teachers, and by 1911, -only 
^5 percent of the 19,000 certified teachers employed ii the State held 
city certificates (21:7-8. 15). City certification in Texas has now 
practically passed out of existence. 


TRENDS IN SPECIFIC STATES 

In typical States, centralization of certification has proceeded 
slowly, and has been subject to many set-backs when undertaken prv | 
maturely. It has developed along lines deterniined by numerous local ^ 
conditioning factors, among which the effectiveness of State educa- 
tional Ieadersltip tanked high. Illustrations of these conditions of 
development are numerous. * 

Massachusetts is said to have had the 6ret State-certification law 
in America (1781). In 1827 v the town school committees began to 
license teachers. Local determination of teacher-qualification stand- 
ards still prevails. In 1910, Massachusetts had 3513 examining boards 
that granted certificates, none of which was valid outside of the town 
or city in which it was issued. Since 19|g, the^State has certificated - * 
annually a relatively small number of teachers for State-aided high 
schools. Superintendents in union sufierintendencies must also hold 
State certificates (126: Massachusetts). Beginning it\ 1891, the town 
school committees were required by law to accept the diplomas from 
.State normal schools in lieu of examinations (150:37-38); and ele- 
mentary teachers are now usually employed by local town com- 
mittees upon the basis of State teachers’ college credentials. 

Tn Rhode Island, every public- and private-school teacher as early 
as 1800 was required to hold a certificate of approval J^rom the town 
council. Ip 1842, the school committee was required to ascertain by 
personal examination the qualifications of teachers. In 1845, the law 
authorised Die issuance of teachers’ certificates by the town school 
committee, the county school inspector, and the State commissioner 
of public schools. In 1857, the school committee became the exclusive 
agency for examining and certificating teachers, con tinuin g so (with 
recognition of the "Rhode Island Normal School diploma after 1871 ) 
until 1898. Since 1896, Rhode Island has had an exclusive State sys- 
tem for awarding certificates, this State at present affords an ex- 
cellent example of a highly centralized State system of control over 
certification (126: Rhode Island, regulations of 1925 and 1985). 

In NeW York, town commissioners ’ determined- quallfli ca l i tfins of 
butchers between 1795 and 1812. More or less in succession there- 
nfter, special inspectors, and iown, county, and State auperintftnd- 
ents assumed' this function. A system of joint control by State and 
local superintendents was gradually replaced by the system ofjfall 
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^‘ State'^ntrol now in effect (126 : New. York). The jfenal change 
was realized near the close of the nineteenth century 1(40 : 623). 

Jn Missouri, district certification by school visitors beginning in 
1825 was followed in 1838-39 by township certification, ana in 
1852-53 by county certification. Different county officers and 
agencies issued certificates Jrom time to time thereafter. County 
certification under State control still exists. The office of State 
superintendent of common schools was established in 1838-39. The 
superintendent prescribed the form tff certificates issued by township 
inspectors,' but he-himself had no authority to issue certificates until 
1865 and thereafter. - In 1886 normal certificates of graduation were 
made certificates to teach. The State university school of education 
.and five State teachers colleges^ now issue certificates. Three sepa- 
rate types of'agencies therefore certificate teachers : The State depart- 
ment of education, six State educational institutions, and the county 
superintendents of schools. . There has been a steady increase in the 
number of teachers certificated by the State department of education 
since 1924, a still greater increase, in those certificated by the State 
institutions' of higher education, and a marked decrease in those 
certificated by the counties (105 : 28-66; 126 : Missouri). 

Ttends similar to the foregoing in the evolution of State systems 
of control in other States are shown in numerous studies in addition 
, tojhose previously cite<f^l3; 19;, 21; 22; 23; 31; 57; 61; 78; 80- 
105 ; 107 ; 147 ; 149 ; and others.) 

TRENDS IN THE ORGANIZATION of CERTIFICATION A*CTTVITIE8 in 
C STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 

State laws during the j)ast century quite generally specified in 
detail such requirements as were made for certificates, and to a 
considerable extent the practiceris still followed. Certification, how- 
ever, has become an y ^ficre^einVly complex * process, the details of 
which have become difficult to manage through legislation. The 
f dency for the legislatures to delegate to the State board and its 
executive officers the responsibility for making detailed require- 
ments beyond minima aet by -legislation has been growing for a 
number of years, As State department staffs have been enlarged and 
strengthened. Graves says: 

% 

* Progressive certification systems' no longer have their detailed standards 
written into the. laws of the State. Legislation, on the contrary, places 
the responsibility for establishing "certification standards upon the State 
ad minis trative unit for education — the superintendent, commissioner, or 
. board of education (65 : 180). 

While the State boards and depArtments of education have been 
concerned since their establishment with the education of teachers 
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the growth of a full-time 'Office of State director of teacher education 
is comparatively a 'new development, arising as State departments 
of education increase markedly in size of staff and -complexity of 
functions. Yeuell said in 1927: • ! 


• . . . The Increasing power of the State in granting certificates has made 
a teacher training program possible, using the . State as a unit . . . this 
trend toward State-wide control in certification has compelled State depart- 
ments at least to create Divisions of Certification. At present J1927] 19 
States have a specialist , in charge of that work, not counting the 11 States 
of the study [which have State, directors of teacher training]. The next 
step, logically, is to make him a Director of Teacher Training (148 : 13-14). 

In 1932, Stine mentioned the continuance of a&end to place teacher 
education and certification in one division or bureau (127 : 12*13) . 

Pennsylvania, among other States, affords an illustration of 'the 
growth in coordination of State department of education activities 
concerned with the many relationships of the State department and 
the teachers of the State. Beorganization of the State department 
in order to care for the proper administration of the part of the 
Edmonds Act having to do with certification was undertaken after 
the passage of the act in 1921. A unit first known as the Bureau 
of Teacher Training and Certification, and later as the Teacher , 
Bureau, was organized in three divisions : Training, certification, and 
placement. Each of these units was developed and organized inter- 
. nally in keeping with the. needs of the State. The development of a 
consolidated office made continuous and well-planned, programs in 
the advancement of teacher preparation and certification much mwat 
(147:43-44). , . 

There is a growing need for further consolidation of activities of 
State^ departments of, education relating to teacher personnel. Ex- 
tension of State accreditment and approval of institutions of higher 
education which prepare teachers, increase in State supervision of 
instruction, increase in teacher-tenure legislation, extension of State 
teachefepensioning systems, -better adjustment of teacher supply and 
demand, improvement in teacher certification requirements and ' r 
practices, tend sjjnilar movements are related in nature, and d emand 
increased coordination in planning and administration.' Constant 
growth- of teacher-personnel activities suggests the future possibility 
of creating teacher personnel offices in State departments which will 
coordinate and administer such activities as' a unit. The administra- 
tion of many .0f the personnel^ functions by an assistant commissioner 
of education or officer of similar rank is a possibility already realized 
in a few Statee, of which New York is tf good example. 
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EVALUATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

r * 

CONTROL BY STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS 

. k 

To what extent should certification requirements be prescribed in 
the statutes? While the present practice in more than half of the 
States is to prescribe such requirements in considerable detail in the 
laws, the tendency appears to be away from this practice. Th& tend- 
ency toward the assignment by statute to the State board of educa- 
tion of authority to formulaterules and regulations for certification, 
rather than to make specific provision for details of certification in 
the law itself, was judged desirable by 288 members of a jury of 312 « 
whose opinions were secured by George E. Myers in 1929 (97:1). 

The unsatisfactory features involved when statutory requirements 
regulate detailed certification requirements and practices have been 
pointed out by numerous investigators (10:16; 21:73; 81:347; 
86:68; 114:9). Details of certification regulations have become too 
numerous and too specialized to be included advantageously in stat- 
utes. Conditions of teacher supply and demand are constantly 
changing and considerable flexibility in certification requirements 
is necessary to meet such conditions. Existing laws are not readily 
changed. A patchwork of hastily conceived and unrelated bills 
rather than a definite, coordinated program is likely to result from 
detailed certification legislation. 

Authorities seem to agree that requirements set up and admin- 
istered by the State departments of education are more easily 
changed and more flexible than requirements crystallized in statutes ; 
and that professional aspects of certification should be handled by a 
professional agency. The legislature should authorize the State 
board of education and the State superintendent and his staff to set 
up and change the detailed rules and regulations governing certifica- 
tion as often as needs demand (21:29-30; 76:30-31; 86:122). As 
executive officer, the State superintendent must have authority to 
give full force and effect to the provisions of State laws; he .must 
meet emergency situations; and he must determine the procedure in 
dealing with many certification problems not specifically covered by 
law. In addition, his office must interpret the law and act as a clear- 
ing house of information to prospective teachers employers. 

Few investigators question the practice of fixing minimum stand- 
ards of qualifications for certification by law. The State board may 
add to such basic minimum legal requirements, but cannot go below 
them. ,It is maintained that minimum statutory provisions fortify 
and strengthen the State board in its eqdeavors to carry on a con- 
gfructive and forward-looking program (107:214). Cook said in 
ft 1927: 
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The practice of enacting laws increasing (be minimum scholarship re- 
quirement exacted annually over a period <vf years is of increasing im- 
portance in teacher certification (32:11). \ 

i 

CENTRALIZED COSttltOL BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 

ITS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS * 

* 

ft has been shown that the State board or department of educa- 
tion controls certification in the majority of States, but not in all of 
them. There is still a score of States in which the issuance of 
certificates by counties, cities, higher education institutions, or towns 
is legally authorised, with varying degrees of control by the chief 
State education omfca The trend for more than a century toward 
the centralization of the certificating authority in the central admin- 
istrative unit, has long been considered desirable. Updegraff said N 
a quarter of a century ago : 

Aa to the effect of centralizing the authority to certificate teachers in 

o State agencies, there seems to be a general agreement that much good has 
come from it Higher standards in the examination of teachers hare 
generally prevailed, and tb'e profession has been advanced through the 
wider validity of certificates (137: 141*-J42). 

Learned and Bagley said in 1920: 

Assuming ... a well-organized State department with a permanent, 
trained executive, the best interests of the teachers of the State would 
require that all certificates of whatever character be issued from .the 
State office. 'This admits of no doubt Insofar as county certificates arte 
concerned. . . . Certificates for work done at institutions should be issued 1 
from the same source. . . . Teachers should be considered as officers of 
the 8tate, and their credentials should logically proceed from the 8tate’s 
responsible educational representative in charge of the public schools 
(81:347). 

In 1929, the trend toward centralizing the power of certification 
in the State department of education under the State board of edu- 
cation was judged desirable by 95 percent of Myer’s jury of 312 
members (97:1). In 1932, 30 of the 31 State superintendents of 
education responding to an inquiry made by a committee of Michigan 
educators believed the trend desirable (145:53). 

Brodie’s jury in 1932 agreed that State certification or direct State 
supervision of local certification should be mandatory for every 
school district (21 : 33, 43). Cubberley states that “all local systems 
of certification should give way to a general State plan, centrally 
administered” (40:638). Zaugg and Bachman agree that the 
power to grant certificates should be located in the State board 
or department of education (10:36, 186; 160: 16Q). 


Numerous reasons are advanced by investigators for the centraliza- 
tion of certificating authority and of related State teacher-personnel 
activities such as teacher education. Stoutemyer believes that since 
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* , 

public schools are State institutions, it is logical that the State should 
issue teachers certificates (128 : 42). Switzer believes that centraliza- 
tion assists in securing well-prepared teachers who will grow in 
service (131:136). Since the service rendered by teachers is uni- 
versal, the mechanism for the selection of teachers should be cen- 
tralized in order to secure equality of service among different com- 
munities of a State (92:137; 131:41). The raising of levels of 
competency of teachers is hastened if authority to issue certificates 
is removed as far as possible from adverse local, social, or political 
pressure, including personal or charitable influences. The State de- 
partment of education is in a better position than any other agency 
^ a scertain the educational needs of the State. It is the most ef- 
fective single State agency for certificating teachers. It or- 
dinarily represents the collective wisdom of a larger number of ed-* 
ucational leaders throughout the Stat<Wfen is represented by a 
county or local school district The services of educational ex- 
perts in large school systems are economically practicable to a de- 
gree not possible in small school administrative units. There are 
much better opportunities in the State unit to establish uniform 
standards of teacher qualifications, to avoid confusion in certifica- 
tion, and t/f.keep a continuing inventory of the supply and qualifica- 
tions of certificated teachers. 

More effective administration of State programs of improvement 
of teacher personnel are possible if certification is centralized. 
Where certification is administered locally, laxity of administration, 
differences in standards, lack of broad State leadership in establish- 
ing requirements, and the difficulty of ascertaining adequate levels of 
teacher competency through local examinations, all tend to prevent 
the raising of' scholastic and professional standards (106:430-38). 

Although Brodie’s jury believed that “State certification or direct 
State supervision of local certification- should be mandatory for 
every school district,” the phrase “or direct supervision of local 
certification” is to be noted. A supplementary qualification accom- 
panying the statement of the principle was that large administra- 
tive school units, e. g., cities with populations of 600,000 or more, 
might be permitted to issue local certificates if the State exercised 
direct supervision over such issuance (21 : 83-34, 43). 

Cubberley in 1927 stated that there might be good reason why 
perhaps a dozen of our largest cities in which tfll work can be 
earned on by special examining boards, should retain special city 
certificates. In smaller places he considered the practice of doubt- 
ful value. He advocated the abolition of this special form of local 
privilege as soon as State standards could be raised satisfactorily. 
The cities should depend on regular State (or county) certification* 
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remaining free, however, to go beyond the minimum demands set 
by qtate certification standards (40:624). Advocacy of city cer- 
tification of teachers is probably inspired in part by the fact that 
laj*ge and progressive cities have often raised standards more rap- 
idly than the States. Progressive city school requirements for em- 
ployment include high scholastic and professional preparation and 
specialized preparation for each subject or grade level taught 
Good city school practices, including personal interviews with ap- 
plicants, selection by qualified executive or examining officers, main- 
tenance of eligibility lists from which the best-qualified teachers are 
chosen, and other practices have often been called to attention 
(130:1-43; 44:1-115; 6:253-352 ; 7:237-354). The tendency to- 
ward discontinuance of local certification in cities and other «local 
school units may be expected to continue in the future as it has in 
the past. 

Authoritative statements are lacking concerning the desirability 
of the issuance of teachers’ certificates by teacher-education institu- 
tions. The acceptance of general principles governing the centrali- 
zation of certification implies that direct State supervision and con- 
trol of teacher education in the institutions i £ necessary if the au- . 
thofity to certificate teachers ii^accorded sjKm institutions.- *At the 
. sametime, it is conceded that centralized control of teacher education 
is most effective only when there is a strong State department of 
education, with a highly professionalized staff. 

The ideal to which most authorities adhere is to have an educa- 
tional superstructure in the several States which is integrated and 
perfected in/its entirety. To realize this ideal, there should be a 
department of education with adequate powers, organized and di- 
rected in accordance with accepted principles of educational admin- 
istration, and free from political dominance. There should be a 
definitely organized unit in the department which administers cer- 
tification and teacher preparation; an 'adequate staff; and a pro- 
fessionally qualified superintendent (21:29, Hi, 41, 71-73; 35:413- 
415; 86:108-117 ; 90:928 ; 96:192-193). 

As4nthe case of State departments of education, iUie-aduomatic 
that Staf^ boards of education should be organized in accordance 
with sound administrative principles. State school surveyors and 
other authorities usually recommend that the board members be ap- 
pointive; that terms of office he fairly long; that members be lay- 
men ; that the functions of the board should be chiefly legislative and 
policy making; and that the State superintendent 1 should be thd 
' executive officer (35 : 411-412 ; see also 21:29). 
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INTERNAL ORGAN IZAT ION AND FUNCTIONS OF TEACHER CKRTIFICA- 

* TIOX IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The cloee relationship of teacher certification and teacher prepara- 
tion is recognised in proposals for having a single coordinated unit 
of the State department in charge of these two functions (21 : 84 43) 
Clark says: - '* 

Erery State should have a confetructive teacher-training program closely 
correlated and In hanhony with the certification requirements. No program 
of this kind can be effected without active centralised control and posttire 
direction . ... (29:16). 

Yeuell said in 1927 : 


. it la recommended that the Director or iteacner training) oe 
J given the Departments administration and snperrlsioo of cer tifica tion. 
In current practice, he dither administers and supervises. the work directly 
or has a Bureau in hi/ division for which be la responsible. Both prac- 
' Ucp8 "**“ to comnfendable, depending on the stae and organlation of 
the Department of Education (148: 18-19). 

Maintenance of a single State division of teacher education and 
certification does not mean that it shall be given dictatorial powers 
over teacher education in the State. The director of the teacher- 
edncation and certification division of Pennsylvania said in 1987: 

Nor does this mean that the 8tate shall assume the responsibility for 
cresting programs but rather that it shall be responsible for the coordi- 
nation of all the agencies engaged In teacher education. These aOclMlB 
must develop a spirit of cooperation that will make effective the tremen- 
dous resources in every 8tate (77:161). 

There are numerous advantages in organizing State department 
activities in teacher education and certification in" a single adminis- 
trative unit in the department' The serious lack of correspondence 
that has long existed between certification requirements and the cur- 
riculum and course requirements of teacher-education institutions 
(see chapter VI) can be . remedied more easily when a single State 
office directa and coordinates the formulation of the two types of 
requirements. Institutional credits offered as a basis for certification 
are more easily and accurately evaluated if the standing of the in- 
stitutions is passed upon by the State office issuing the certificates. 
Furthermore, changes in certification requirements are more intelli- 
gently^ made when the State certification office has ^iH ished direct 
fractional relationships with the teacher-education institutions. 
With the help of the State teacher-education' division, the institutions 
can immediately change 3r modify curriculum patterns and redirect 
rtudent guidance to meet new or pending certification requirements. 
.Better coordination of in-service teacher-education program&Md o 
certification requirements can also be attained under such 
(147:827). 
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In addition to (eacher education, there is a variety of other func- 
tions relating to teacher personnel that should be integrated or at 
least coordinated with the teacher-education and certification func- 
tions. One function authoritatively proposed is the regulation of 
the balance of teacher supply and demand over and beyond that pro- 
vided by m i nim u m certification requirements. Strayer and Engel- 
hardt said in a schodfeurvey of Missouri in 1929 : 

Tbe Director of this Divixftm [of teacher relocation 1 shoald be given 
the responsibility of stodylng continuously the supply and demand of 
teachers in tbeState, and should provide such informntiob as is necessary 
to snide (he teacher- training institutions In their respective programs 

<82: 148). . . f ' . 

' * 

Yeager and Alonzo Myers stress the desirability of accurate Strfte 
records of teacher supply and demand, And the maintenance of a 
proper balance between them (96:197; 147:327). 

A necessary initial step in the regulation of teacher supplv and 
demand is to ascertain the extent of the supply of teachers with given 
levels and lypes of preparation. Evenden .says in the National Sur- 
vey of the Education, of Teachers: 

Unto a State baa an accurate, detailed, complete, and np-tp-date lip 
ventory of the professional preparation of its rea ching personnel— em- 
ployed and unemployed — in terms of tbe standards in force In the 8ta,te at 
the time, no effective plans can be made for teachers . ... the. majority 
[of States) would need to increase their present records and include all the 
unemployed certificated teachers for which they may be considered In any 
way responsible before the inventory could be used as the basis for any 
planned attempts to regulate supply and demand (54:230). 

According to Cubberley : 

A yearly registration and validation of all types of teaching certificates, 
closely connected with the supervisory function, and for the records of 
the certification and pensioning divisions, should be required of every 
teacher anywhere in the teaching service, regardless of the type of certlfl- 
' cate held (40:638). . .* 

^IcMullen proposes that the rating given a teacher in terms of his 
success become a part of his record in the bureau of credentials of 
the State department of education (86:126). Parker rec omme nds 
th*t a complete and -detailed system of records of teachers’ qualifi- 
cations and certificates be kept for all teachers in Missouri, by the 
State department of education (106:165). 

Employers of teachers, guidance and placement officers, of teacher- 
education institutions, State department placement officers, State cer- 
tification officers, and others constantly need information that could 
be provided by careful and continuing teacher-personnel records kept | * 
for the State as a whole. The ideal of placing the, right in 

the right place could be forwarded By provision of accurate infonna- 

78274 * “ 
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o ♦ion concerning the number of, and future needs for, teachers pro- / 
pared for each type of educational service (54:236-240* 77:161 
106:446-447). 

The exercise of effective leadership in mobilizing the educational 
and other forces of a State which may advance certification practices 
and requirements is an obvious responsibility of the State unit con- 
cerned with certification and related functions. The cooperation 
not only of all State officers concerned, but also of the teacher-educa- 
tion institutions, local boards of education, school administrators, - 
supervisors, teachers, and lay agencies interested in education as well, 
is highly desirable and is' usually a necessary accompaniment of 
* long-time programs of improvement in certification requirements. 
Local authorities empowered to issue certificates or to set standards 
of teacher employment frequently do not wish to surrender the au- 
thority delegated to them. Some teachers fear that they may be 
eliminated from the profession, or that their tenure will be made 
less secure through the necessity of meeting State requirements higher 
than those set up by local authorities (147:810-^311). In a, demo- 
, cratic system of educational administration, and p a robably in other 
systems as well, a State teacher-certification program that does not - 
secure the cooperation of the local school officers and teachers is 
doomed to failure. 

Means to be considered for securing tlje coopetation of local' edu- 
catiomd agencies are suggested by successful programs undertaken in 
numerous States. Forexample, in Minnesota the bill authorizing 
the 1929 certification plan, which embodies a number of approved 
principles of certification, was sponsored by the. State department of 
education, with the cooperation of teacher-education institutions, 
school boards of the State,' and other educational agencies (85 : 197) 

In -West Virginia, teacher-preparation curriculum committees with 
membership drawn from all over the State 1 made a noteworthy report 
in 1928 (29). The findings of the report were helpful in setting* 
certification requirements. The Pennsylvania program designed to 
put into effect the Edmonds Act of 1921 was noteworthy in respect 
to its mobilization of major local forces and influences -(147 : 810, 

. 82$). Securing the cooperation and counsel of the approved teacher- 
education institutions in the teacher-education and certification pro- 
. V gram of Pennsylvania continues to be a definite policy of the State 
department of education (77 : 154—162).. The new certification pro- 
gram of New York was built upon a sound foundation by virtue of 
the action of the Commissioner of Education in creating a commit - 
teer which included representation from college and university schools 
of education, by submission of the committee report to village and 
city superintendents for consideration and recommendation, by fur- 
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(her submission of a brief statement of the proposed regulations to 
college committees, and by affording opportunity to district superin- 
tendents and clf^s room 'teachers to submit their opinions of the pro- 
pc&ed regulations (34 : 281-282). In-Michigan, committees and sub- 
committees representative of the city superintendents, the Michigan 
m education association, certain higher education institutions, and the 
State department of public instruction made studies over a period 
of years that greatly advanced practices in certification and teacher 
education in that State (145). Similar cooperative activities in other 
States could be mentioned as will. 


Z^ie cooperation of local educational agencies may extend- beyond 
the making of suggestions and recommendations concerning certifi- 
cation requirements. For instance, through local cooperation by 
school employment officers, unsuccessful probationary teachers may 
be eliminated and the quality of classroom instruct ion. safeguarded 
(106 : 438 J. Morrison points out that “State certification must al- 
ways dea^primarily with minimum standards, whereas real leader- 
• ship comes from those who move far beyond the miniiftum” (95 : 7). 

In the employment of teachers, local requirements for appointment 
. 'that exceed minimum State certification requirements will assist in 
raising standards. 

Whether or not a~given State should maintain a teacher-place- 
ment bureau is a moot question. Probably less than 1 percent of the 
teachers in the country as a \ftiole are placed by the State place- 
ment bureaus and services. Direct applications made by the candi- 
dates themselves, services of college-placement bureaus and private 
teachers agencies, invitations of employing officers, an$ other means 
are much more commonly employed in typicjg States in the selec- 
tion of teachers than are the services of State teacher-placement 
bureaus (44 : 36). That the conditions of teacher employment and 
placement in the country as a^whole, however, are inefficient and * 
wasteful of much human effort is commonly recognized. If the 
State can remedy such conditiops through a placement bureau it * 
appears logical that it should do so. 

Clark gives additional reasons why such bureaus should be main- 
tained: 


A large amount of work in this field la indispensable . . . The State 
. owe* this free service to its teachers and the public. No other division has 
ao much of. the machinery, data, and resources for directing >»«<« work 
•> “ the division of teacher training and certification. Moreover, no other 
division is so much in need of the information relative to the supply and 
demand of teachers and teachers' of a specific type of training ( 29 : 18 ). 

There are other functions involved in State teacher-personnel 
administration that a growing number of investigates believe should 
be performed as parts of a uhified program. Three functions include 
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A dmini stration of teacher- welfare provisions, including tenure, pen- 
sion, and retirement provisions; administration of State salary sched- 
ules; conduct of research and study perUuning to teacher personnel: 
and. related functions (86: 110-111, 122). 

The problem of advancing public-school education through an 
effective certification program is only a part of the larger problem 
of developing, an effective teacher-education, employment, and place- 
ment program. Such development in the future will be conditioned 
^in large part by .the development of the State department of educa- 
tion as a whole. That there is much promise in the latter direction 
is indicated by several noteworthy trends; among them is an increase 
in the median number of State department staff membere from 5 in 
1910 to 28 in 1930 (35:415). Professional qualifications of depart- 
ment staff members have also improved greatly, which is in some 
ways a more important consideration than quantitative growth, in 
the establishment of genuine State leadership in teacher education. 
If the teacher-education institutions, which include the greatest uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States, are to be guided in many 
worth-while directions by the State departments of education, the 
teacher-education and certification divisions must have staffs of no 
leas caliber than that indicated by Bachman : , 

... If the States are to take tbe part suggested ... In the develop- 
ment of certification requirements ... tbe division of education and cer- 
tification of teachers will need to be made tbe most p owerful idngi» division 
of tbe State department of education. Tbe clerical aspect of such a divi- 
sion — that Is, tbe formal Issuance of certificates— can be done almost en- 
. tlrely by high-grade clerical as s i s tan ts, bat tbe director of rocfc a division 
will need to be an eipeft in curriculum coMSi iMi ii« i amt i« rtia edocati^p 
of teachers and tbe peer of any man or woman of tbe State engaged In 
similar work (10:184). 

SUMMARY 



The certification of teachers is the- responsibility of the several 
States. The agencies that actually administer certification and pre- 
scribe requirements are varied. Although State legislature possess 
final authority in certification, the extent to which they determine 
detailed certification requirements varies greatly among the States. 
On the one hand, the statutes prescribe certification requirements and 
regulations in detail, as in Htinois and Kansas; on the other hand, 
they specify little more than the State educational officers who are to 
make and administer them, as in Arizona and, Wyoming. , 

hij^l States, the issuance of all certificates, except those 
by tub. teacher-education institutions or by cities, is under the com- 
plete control of State education officers. County authorities in 6 
States, and local town committees in 1 Stats, still issue so me certif - 
In at least 11 States, certain cities are authorized to 
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certificates; and in at least 10 States, certificates may be 'issued by 
teacher-education institutions. 

The State education authorities that are most frequently in charge 
of the administration of certification are the State board of educa- 
tion and the State superintendent of education. Control over certi- 
fication is divided or decentralized within a few Statee to such an 
extent, however, that there is a marked lack of uniformity in re- 
quirements and much difficulty in raising standards- 

In most States, difficulties arise because the administration of 
teacher certification is not sufficiently coordinated with other State 
teacher-personnel activities, including especially the education of 
teachers. - , 

A trend for many years in the administrative control of certifica- 
tion has been the centralization of certificating authority in the hands 
of the State board of education or of the State superintendent or de- 
partment of education. This movement has continued for a century 
or more, and has been greatly accentuated during the past 40 years. 
The number of States in which all certificatee are issued by the State 
education officers increased from 8 in 1898 to 41 in 1937, institutional 
and city issuance not considered. Accompanying thin movement, 
the issuance of certificates by local school districts^ counties, 'and 
cities declined greatly in extent. Also accompanying this movement 
has been an increased delegation of the details of certification by the 
State legislatures to the State board or superintendent of education. 
This trend was hastened by a steady upb uilding of the professional 
aspects of the work of the State departments of education, including 
that of the director of teacher education and certification. 

Some of the more important principles and proposals relative to 
the kdministration of certification follow: 

•Certification requirements, other than minimum or general 
sta n da r ds, should be set by the Slate board of education rather 
than by statute (100, Part II: 115; 21 :29; 97: 1). The certifi- 
cation law ought to do these two things : Fix minimum stand- 
ards and empower the Board of education to interpret these 
s t a nd a r ds into rules and regulations and to set hi gher stand- 
ards when deemed advisable (iOO, Part II : 115). 

•Teachers in nonpublic schools should be required to meet stand- 
ards essentially equivalent to those required pf public-school 
. teachers (100, Part II: 120). 

j A highly competent professional staff which is accorded reason- 
able security of tenure should be provided for the State admin- 
istration of teacher education and certification. 

*H»« raotind Jury validation. 




CHAPTER HI: INTERSTATE EXCHANGE OF 
CERTIFICATES AND INTERSTATE RECOGNI- 
TION OF INSTITUTIONAL CREDITS 


STATUS OF PRACTICES 

Extent of teacher migration— The interstate migration of teach- 
ers is appreciable; and the mobility of teachers will probably con- 
tinue to increase (86:2-5). The extent of migration was indicated 
in the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, which ascer- 
tained the percentages of new teachers who in 1930-61 began teach- 
ing in States other than those in which they were teachers or 
students the preceding year. The percentages ranged in the case 
,of elementary teachers from 3.1 in Pennsylvania to 42.1 in Dela-. 
ware. In the case of junior high school teachers, the rango in 
percentages was from 6.1 in Nebraska to 66.6 in Wyoming. In the 
case of senior high school teachers, the range was ^rom 7.1 percent 
in .Texas to 61.6 percent ih Connecticut (55:80-31, 86-37, 90-91). 
Hubbard, in a study based upon reports that included numerous 
estimates from 33 State departments of education in 1929-30, found 
that 10,673 new teachers were employed from without the several 
individual States. reporting; the average percentage of new teachers* 
from outside .the several individual States was 23.2 (22:341). 

Causes for the growing interstate migration of teachers include 
increased ease of travel, increasing diversification of teachers’ eco- 
nomic and professional interests, recruiting of out-of-State teachers 
by employers, and increasing specialization in teacher education 
and certification which sometimes compels the individual teacher to 
extend the geographical area in which he' seeks employment 
(86; 2-5). Fluctuations of teacher supply and demand in different 
States, differences ib certification standards, difference^ in salaries, 
efforts of teachers’ agencies and other employment offices, and 
si milar causes also tend to increase' the mobility of the teaching 
population. Factors in given States such as proximity of teacher- 
education institutions to State lines, area of State, and number and 
types of teacher-education institutions also influence the extent of 
interstate teacher migration. » 

Recognition of out-of-Statp institutional oredits.—Tke recognition 
of opfc-of-State institutional credits as a basis for certification, as 
disting ui s h ed from the’ recognition of out-of-State teaching certifi- 
cates, is an accepted practice in &h States. The acceptance of in- 
stitutional credits - necessitates evaluation by the several States of 
* . * • 
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creditMfeamed in most of the mutations of higher education. Either 
regular institutional transcripts or blue prints of credits, or special 
bjate department credit forms completed by the institutions, are 
required of appbcanth for tjertificates issued upon the basis of col- 
lege credentials. Such credentials may be submitted from practi- 

a 5 y - type . of 8choo, » including institutions of subcollegiate 
• 8™?®’ defunct institutions, and “diploma mills.” Hence the State- 
certification agencies must exereis^^reat care in accepting credits 
if acceptable standards are to be maintained. For the purpose of 
judging the standing of institutions, certification authorities usu- 
ally resort to the accredited, approved, or membership lists of the 
Association of American Universities, American Association of' 
Teachers Colleges, the regional accrediting associations, State boards 
or departments of education, and State univereities including the 
graduate schoolsof these institutions. The annual directory of the 
Office of Education and similar publications are alsa used Pra'c- 

is? <^ iy smon8 stat “ “ respect *° utuization «p »*<+ 

Dilley in 1934-35 ascertained some of the practices of the several 
btates m evaluating and recording credits (46:138-147). A sum- 
mary of his findings on certain selected items is given in table 2. 

ntentate reciprocity, in exchange of certificates.— Concerning legal 
provisions ^ governing the recognition of out-of-State certificates 

raid ifi^932° r 1SSuance of in a given State, McMullen 

• In 35 StateT specific statutory provision is made authorizing reciprocal 
v , "^ States In reference to the certification of teachers, 

to the remaining 13 States no special statutory enactments In reference to 

° f out ‘ of ' State certificates or credentials is found but 
authority for the same ls*obtalned by implication from the general powers 

“Ji? H Ve9ted CCntral certlflcatln K agencies, such as tht State^oard ' 
?f education or the State superintendent of public instruction . . . (88;64).« 

TA ^!~ SUMMAIt Y 0 F STATE practices in evaluating anb re. 
S ) INSTITUTI0NAL CREDITS AND CERTIFICATES, 1984-35 


O 

ERIC 


Practice 


Requiring official transcripts 
Retaining transcript* for their fik« 


Having a record of all '7 

Hevta, a record of all tha tratoing^^e^i^-^i^ 


Number of 8tatea replying— 


Yes 

No 

Uncertain 
or not 
aaoerUined 

i. 

1 

4 

43 

4 

* a 

38 


J * 3 

30 

18 

* 3 

43 

2 

3 

38 

0 

4 
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% 

A list of States issuing in 1937 one or more types of certificates 
on the basis of teachers’ certificates from other States follows (126): 

Delaware (conditional ). 

Iowa. 

* 

Kentucky, provided Kentucky requirements are met In detail. v 

Maine, provided requirements of other States meet 'Maine’s minimum re- 
quirements. ; . 

, • Mississippi. . 

Vermont, provided standards of other States ur4 as high as those of' 
Vermont. 

Virginia. 


rA as 

i 


Practically all of the foregoing States require that prior out-of- 
State certificates meet the requirements for the new certificates is- 
sued, and all demand evidence concerning the preparation receive^ 
applicants submitting out-of-State certificates for recognition' 
Out-of-State certificates are endorsed only under numerous condi- 
tions, and pften it is as easy to qualify for a new ’certificate as it is 
to obtain endorsement of an out-of-State certificate (126). Most 
States recognizing out-of-State certificates will not do so unless the 
applicant can show that he has received conditional appointment to 
a teaching position in the State in which application for certification 
has been made (86:64-67)?* Cert ificates(gran ted by counties rarely 
if ever have interstate recognition. Usually only high-grade or life 
certificates issued by the State- are recognized. Several other fac- 
tors dre considered by States entering into reciprocal agreements, "in- 
cluding the standards of the issuing States, the grade and type of 
prior certificates held and the amount and ifature of preparation re- 
quired for them, the standing of preparatory institutions, and others 
(81:30-31; 32:10-11). Careful evaluation is nee^s^&ry to ensure 
real equivalence in what the certificates stand foi< and to^make fea- 
soJ^hly certain that the college credits upon which new' certificates 
are based meet {he standards of the States issuing them. 

A serious obstacle in the way of securing a greater measure of reci- 
procity among States in the validation of out-of-State certificates is 
lack of uniform certification terminology (86:95). Even if two 
• States happen to give the same name to certain types of certificates ' 
%> amounts and kind of education required, duration, and subjects 
or fields covered by these certificates are likely to be different (126; 

■ 131:111-117). For instance, a secondary certificate in one State' 
•may be valid for secondary school work only, and a certificate ini* 
der the same name in another State may be good for both secondaiy 
and elementary school work. 

Certificates based upon examinations in a given State are ex- 
tremely difficult to evaluate in other States, and the attempt is rarely 
made. Since titles of college courses) especially those in profes- 
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sional education, are not standardized to any great extent, there arc 
manydifficulties even in determining the equivalence of out-of-State 
certificates based -upon college credits. Everything considered, an 
ideal plan of reciprocity in the exchange of certificates among States 
is impossible under existing conditions (86:116^117). 

TRENDS IN INTERSTATE RECOGNITION OF 
CERTIFICATES AND CREDITS 
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/ Interest and occasionally favorable action during the 1880’s and 
thereafter in reciprocity in certification was also manifested in North 
Dakota, which announced the recognition of out-of-State certificates 
Am 1887, and in. Michigan and Kansas. Other States introduced 
plkns of reciprocity at later dated. The Stafe superintendents, as- 
sembled during the meeting of the National Education Association 
in 1896, appeared with some exceptions to favor the interstate recog- 
nition of State certificates (86:26-29), and their discussions con * 
tinued in. 1910 and 1911 (137:5-6). In 1897, the normal school 
section of the association reported that about half of the States 
grahted recognition to diplomas from normal schools located in 
other States. Interstate comity was favored by the group, provided 
that approximately equivalent standards in the different States could 
be attained. Interest in the problem continued in various places, 
but the difficulties in solving it were great. Nevertheless, the princi- 
ple of reciprocity had won wide acceptance by the opening of the 
twentieth century (86 : 21-29 ; *137 : 6-6) . 

^During the present century, the number of States recognizing oiit- 
of»-State certificates in the different years when reported, are as - 
follows: 1903, 14; 1911, 29; ;921, 38; 1927, 28* and 1937, 7. The 
great decline in the number of States since 1921 is explained in large 
part by the increased State recognition of credits of out-of-State 
teacher-education institutions for certification purposes during the 
same period. The increase in the number opiates issuing certificates 
upon this basis was as follows: 1903, 25; 1911, 37; 1921, 42, and 
- . possibly more; 1937, all States (31:30-31; 32:10-11, 27-28; 70:468; 

126; 137:244-245. See also 15:&9; 86:29-44; and 89:124). The 
greatly increased, reliance of certification officers upon out-of-State' 
institutional credential^ as a basis for certification, parallels the in- 
creasing reliance upon crefoitials of institutions within a given State, 
a basis for certification*m that State. 

EVALUATION OF PRACTICES . 

What should be the policy in setting certification requirements for 
out-of-State teachers? Despite the tendency of employing officers 
in many school systems to give preference to local teachers, espe- 
cially under adverse economic conditions, all authoritative state- • 
ments reviewed agree that the free interstate migration of competent 
teachers should not be hindered ; and many authorities believe that 
it should be encouraged. For example, Pittenger, chairman of a 
committee of the American Association of Teachers Colleges in 
1981, said : * • * . 

f * 

Nothing should be done to Interfere with the employment of teachers 

from other States, provided their standards of academic and professional 
training are equal to those required by the laws of the State (112:910). 
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Cubberley, in 1627, said: 

Interstate recognition of equivalent training should be extended, with 
a view to making It easy for the successful and properly* trained teacher 
to cross State lines and engage elsewhere in what is in reality a national 
service (40: 638). 

Several reasons are advanced for encouraging the interstate migra. 
dfn of competent teachers. \t should be encouraged in order to 
Equalize the supply of teachers among States, avoid provincialism 
and inbreeding of ideas and practices in local school systems, pro-, 
mote the raising of local standards for the selection of teachers a<£ 
vance the quajity of local instruction, and assist in the dissemina- 
tion on a national basis of new educational ideas. Capable teachers 
as well as the schools may benefit thereby (86: 6). Unfortunate eco- 
nomic conditions on a national scale which result in the discourage-' 
ment of interstate migration of teachers are temporary. No State 
has so many excellent teachers that it can ignore entirely the supply 
of such teachers available in other StAtes (131:117). 
f Various proposals are fotind in the literature relating to the place 
of national agencies in the coordination of certification, but there is 
no general agreement in these proposals. Switzer says: ‘ 

• Aa the problem is Nation-wide In Importance, national cooperation with 
the States In malting their rules for certification Is highly desirable- 
( 131 : 136 ). 

Martin says: • , 

. / 

Possibly what we need to accomplish such a program is a department of 
education in the President's Cabinet with power to establish uniform cer- 
* . tlficatlon standards (89:122). 

McMullen suggests that— - * 

" - , * i/ 

It would seem entirely feasible for a national committee, sponsored 
- either by the National Education Association or the United StatefOfflec 
of Education, to work out a uniform certification law which would make 
possible an easy evaluation of a certificate gained In one State and n re- 
sented in another (80:96). * 

McMullen believes that a joint committee of the two agencies he 
mentioned could work out uniform certification fcws that yould 
establish uniform terminology and standards (86:115, 122-123). 
® ue J* ,z suggests that since the problems of secondary education in the 
various States are believed to be more similar than they are dis- 
similar, some National coordinating agency' might give constructive 
suggestions for the issuance c f secondary school certificates,* so that 
the basic certificates issued in the several States might have creator 
agreement (129:117). * 

Among other proposals are the possible initiation 6f a program 

Wading to greater uniformity in practices, certification, and ter-, 

1 ◄ 
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minology, if not in requirements, by the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification; and coop- 
erative actiort by States on a regional basis* 

Since the administration of public education is a function of the 
several States, and not of. national agencies, it is not to be expected 
that national agencies can do much more than to invite voluntary 
cooperation of the States in arranging for reciprocal exchange • of 
certificates, and to assist in the study of means for spch exchange. 
Accrediting associations rarely concern themselves with such mat-, 
ters. If cooperative arrangements among States are to be success- 
ful, there must be more uniformity .of requirements, greater uni- 
formity of nomenclature in certification, and further development 
of reciprocal relationships (131:117, 136-137). 

Cubberley states that general interstate -reciprocity ought not to 
bo expected between States that have similar standards. Lowering * 
of standards in any State is not necessary or desirable. Hbwever, 
a low-standard State could well accept certificates from one with 
high standards. Higher-grade certificates of different States often 
are equivalent even though minimum standards in sqme States are 
lower than those ih others, Reciprocity in the interchange of such 
certificates would appear possible without the danger of lowering 
. standards (40:684-635). If certification requirements wePe stand- 
ardized in respect to form, terminology, and similar elements," it 
would be possible for the several States to honor each other’s certifi- 
cates without endangering their own standards (89:124). 

McMullen’s proposals, advanced in connection with a proposed cer- ' 
tification plan, represent the more advanced ideas concerning possi- 
bilities in the validation of out-of-State certificates : 

A valid certificate issued by any State on the basis .of the national standards 
of certification shall be endorsed at its face value, provided the holder of the 
certificate is assured of a teaching position in this State and, provided further, 
that his record in hia home 8tate as shown by his. credentials. Including his 
success schedule, merits approval. la those States which prescribe special 
local certification requirements, such as knowledge of State history nnd con- 
stitution, .school law. State manual, etc., out-of-State teachers shall be allowed 
1 full year after ynterlng upon their teaching duties in which to meet these 
special requi laments. 

For the most part, the validation of a certificate from another State will " 
Involve merely the sending of a transcript of the certification record of the 
teacher in question from -one State department to another (86:127-128). 

Despite the numerous .proposals made for the free interchange of . 
.certificates among States, the trend is distinctly away from this prac- 
tice, and toward certification upon the basis of outKif -State institu- 
tional credentials. . While theoretically attractive, and quite accept- 
able as a practice, general interstate exchange of ’certificates faces 
formidable difficulties. - The adoption of a comjnon pattern of certifi- 
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cation by all States may be attained in greater degree’ in the future 
but the paj history of certification indicates that a uniform country- 
wide certification pattern cannot be looked forward to for a lon^ 
tune to come, unless conditions change considerably. S 

Of the two means of securing a greater measure of Slate reci- 
procity in certification, that is, endorsement of out-of-State certificate* 
and acceptance of out-of-State college credits as a basis of certifies- 
Uon, the latter under present conditions, appears preferable. Certi- 
fication upon a basis of out-of-State institutional credits is approved 
in common practice in all States. Under present conditions it is a 

t 1 effective method ° f 

qualifications of .pphcnnts than certification upon the ba^Hf out; 
of-Sute certificates alone. While the difficulties in ascertainW the 
yalue and equivalency of out-of-State inatitutional credits anfeon 
aderable, there are usually meads of meeting such difficult®*. For 
instance, m accepting credits on an interstate basis, a suggestion bv 
Cubberley more than 20 years ago appears to apply with minor 
adaptations today. He believed that the standards set by the State 
teacher-education institutions, of a given State, L e., by the State 

ZTtZZ f iM,ud '”* State te “ h ™ colleges, 

should be the standards for measurement considered in the approval 

of out-of-State institutions (88:180), Problems involving thU tela- 

tionships of certificat ing agencies to teacher-education institutions 

are dismissed m chapter VL .It is sufficient for present purposes to ’ 

. • sji ^^0881 u» of institutional creditTb^certifi- 

catrng officers could be much more widely realised if all States sd- 

phed commonly accepted standards in their accrediting or approval. 

of indentions of higher education for teacher eduction. TL 

stithtions were more-carefully selected and approved by the State for 
work in specific fields of service for which teachers are certificated - 
apd the individual State lists were made available to all other States, 
much clenckl work, uncertainty, expense, and delay in issuing certifi- 
cates would thereby be avoided. *• 

< 

0 

SUMMARY 

• > 

OutKrf-SUte applicants are granted onS or more types of certifi 

^ UI T **“ **“* of institutional credentials. Certain • 
seren however > iasued upon «» exchange basis in 

Difficulties in certification upon the basis of institutional creden- 

“j 6 ^ nece ®V r * evaluatil1 * from institutions of 
^ of equivalence of comae offered by a 
targe variety- of institutions that prepare teachers. Difficulties in 
certification upon an exchange basis are. even greater, because of 
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differences in certification standards, requirements, and terminology 
among States. 

Important trends in interstate recognition o| certificates include 
the centralization of certification into the hands of State certification 
officers, and the increasing acceptance of institutional credits as a basis 
of certification. In 1903, 26 States recognized out-of-State institu- 
tional credits as a basis for certificating teachers; in 1927/ all States 
issued one or more kinds of certificates upomthe basis of institutional 
credits, aghe number of States recognizing out-of-State certificates 
as.a bt^gBor certification increased from 14 in 1903 to 38 in 1921; 
since 19^^ the jiumber lias decreased to 7. Approved procedures and 
practices relating to the interstate exchange of certificates and the 
interstate recognition of institutional credentials arp summarized in 
the statements that. follow: * 

National or regional education associations and other appro- 
. priate agencies should be invited by the State departments of 
education to assist in the conduct“of studies with a view to sug- 
gesting means of securing, a greater measure of reciprocity, in 
certificating teachers. Cooperative action by State officers on a 

regional or national basis is desirable! , 

* ^ * * 

• The several States should use one general pattern in certifica- 

* tion for public-school service. ' This principle should in no way 
affect the formulation of different minimum standards among the 
several States (21:31). . * . . 

Standards in no State should be lowered as a result of inter- 
state exchange of certificates. 

9 * * - 

In the certification of out-of-State teachers, emphasis should 
be put under present conditions upon the use of \credentials of 
approved teacher-education institutions, rather than evaluation 
of out-of-State certificates alone. 

Equivalent training and experience secured in other States 
should be recognized as a basis for certification (100: Part 
II: 117). 

The interstate migration of teachers should not be hinderedhy 
certification regulations or requirements based upon any (con- 
siderations other than the professional competency of such 
teachers. * 


* Have receiv'd Jury validation. 
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~ CHAPTER IV : STATE ISSUANCE OF CERTTFT 

natton TP0N cred ? ntials and BY EXAMI' 

STATUS OF PRACTICES 

it „f I Jj,'“ l , Cerl ,' fica " S *" i * ufd u P° n ,wo bases: (I) Upon 'evidence* 
™dl£T prep,n,,,on “ 8h °™ & statements of coLe crS' • 
•• in a i!"i, > ; V C1!UIlln “' 10 ''- .9" e or more kinds of certificates^ issued 
*■- “P°" ,h ® bKB of college credentials. In addition, cer- 

” nto areisucdupon esaminaUon in 20 States (126). In the 
' hiyh^l^ Columbia, .authorization to h* in elementary and in 

• ^iT^ 3 “ aCCOrded Upon the lu^PWtively, Of 4m 5 ream 
of tmllegn or university work, and ufgfJbe basis of esaminatio™ in - 

• or^rnotn* . M0Cfi ?“ of the 20 States thrt issue one 

' ^Z: }l T 0t C¥ ? fi , a “'. eS by “““‘ion, do so on a limited 
scale only. In several of them, certificates are rarely issued h» 

, animations, although tile practice is legally authorised 

States in » chick teaching certificates are issncd «» ». <a . . 

«-<». ..4 .4. 11 !J ‘TL“; 

examinations, September 193 7 Ut6) ’ * *** * tOCal ' 

jlstz " pm "* b *“' - ^ 

Arixoha, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware Georrin TcTokk /« , * 

authorised b, law bat prentan* 1 j‘ M> ' c *»°l°»a»a« 

ttrelj or almost entirely), Xodlsm^keatuckr ^tonbuene eo ' ’ 

■tone gireh tor 

Nevada, Ne w Hamate (all «*ndZ« mu^ , 

Hampshire program* of studies and New Hampshire' school h£L\ v 
Jersey (exclusive of two or more cities), New mJSc£nw YorktSd^ilT 
of two or mpre cities). North Carolina Ohio o^n £ , (exdualve 

Island. South Carotin., Dtab. V™“l vT^n^ a 

dentlals entirely or almost entirely). * are 18806(1 on ^ 

2. States in which certificates are issued ,.nm. 
al*» upon the basis of State ? r local examinations:' ^entials and 

Alabama (very few certificates i»ued } upon basis of State eiamin.Ha* 
none on local examinations),* Arkansas, California (In & }*' 
teachers certificated upon the basis of county examinations) r>l«/H / T 
Columbia (bachelor’s and master's degrees reonind > ° f 

examinations for elementary and highly, ^23^ l ° 

M^nunou. Iowa,Kaaaab «a».churetu (aimatuatltu^^ll!!^^,”; 


anoal or history, ete^ 


«&.> U», But* 

—uauua I, .ou,u» 
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tie* authorized but local authorization to teach on the buds of Institutional 

“•—'PH. UDxkrart, ModUm, Neb™*., North 
Dakota, Oklahoma. Sooth Dakota. Tteooooaee, Texaa, Wool Virginia, Wto- 
cousin, and Wyoming. 

Details concerning the certification of teachers upon college cre- 
examinations are presented by numerous writers 
(10:17-20; 89:7, 54-55, 155; 131:21; 132:64; 150:183). In 1932, 
- Martin found that 29 States issued elementary certificates upon ex- 
animation and 9 StAte8 iasued high-school certificates by this means. 

' Thus certification by examination was much more common for ele- 
“ en ^ teachehs than for high-school teachers. However, most of 
the 29 States issuing elementary certificates by lamination issued 
only one or two kinds of certificates of this type. These were usually, 
but not always, of low grade. The nine States issuing high-school 
certifi«tes in 1932 by examination were: Florida, Iowa, Maine, Mich- 
^n, Missisiiipi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Tennessee, and Texbs. 

• ““ °J the States, however, issued one or more types of high-school 
certificates based entirely on college ‘credentials. No State issued 
certificates? entirely by examination to elementary or high-school 
principals (89:6,54-55, 121). / . * 

Examinations for thrf superintendent’s certificate are slowly dis- 
appearing. In 1938, State examinations for such certificates were 
confined to five States, and in some of these the examinations were ' 
confined to only a few subjects (115 :21-23). v v ; * f 

AB P^UBly. Shown in table 1, about five-sixths of tfie States 
‘'exercise complete control over certification, city and institutional is- 
suance of certificates not considered. In remaining States, varying 
control is exercised over examinations and the issuance of certifi- 
cates. In only two States, however, do county authorities share in 
all three of the following functions: Formulating questions" for use 
m certificating by examination, marking papers, and issuing certifi- 
«tea. In Massachusetts, local town committees pass upon the quali- 
ficaUods of elementary teachers, and of high-school teachere except 
those in State-aided high schools. Teachere in State-aided high 
schools, and superintendents in union superintendencies, must hold 
certificates issued by the State department of education (126* Massa- 
chusetts). 

Local school district certification of teachers by examination has 
about passed nut of existence. The town committees of Massachu- 
setts that qualify teachers do so largely on the basis of institutional 
credentials. There is a decided tendency also in cities that issue cer- 
tificates, to issue them upon the basis of institutional credentials 
rather than upon examination (80:26-27 128). 

79274*— SS 4 ’ 
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• I ^f 8 6 ? e E Cent of ***• cit y 8011001 systems that made returns 
m the National Survey of Secondary Education in 1982, required 
examination 8 as one means of selecting teachers after they were 
certificated. Such examinations were seldom held except in cities 
of more than 80,000 population; less than 1 percent of the cities 
with smaller populations held examinations for prospective teachers, 
^lightly more than one-third qf the cities with populations of more 
than 100,000 required condidates for teaching positions to take spe- 
cial examinations (44:^6-61), 

* • - • (r 

. TRENDS IN METHODS OF ISSUANCE 

Certification of teachers by oral or. written examinations is prob- 
ably as old as certification itself. Early beginnings in certification 
on the basis of ^institutional training are illustrated by New York 
which began in 1849; Pennsyl vania, 1854; Rhode Island, 1871; and 
Massachusetts, 1891 (150:45-46). During recent decades, the num- 
ber of States employing examinations as a basic method of cetlifi- 
cation has decreased. At the present time, 28 States no longer issue 
certificates upon this basis (p. 40). 

In States *till issuing certificates by examination, the number of 
teachers certificated by this method constantly tends to decrease, while 

* 106 number certificated upon a basis of credentials tends to increase 

<32:9; 89:121-122; 131:121; 132:64). In California, for example, 
the number. of certificates granted on examinations decreased from 
1,050 in 1899 to 282 in 1921, and the number of certificates granted 
on college credentials increased from 1,065 to 10,368 during the same 
period (23:70). Only 30 applicants passed the county examine, 
tions in 1936. Switxer reported that 23 States in 1925, and 30 in 
1930, issued all high-schbol certificates on college credentials. The 
number of certificates issued on examination within most States cer- 
tificating by this method decreased markedly. In 1925, 14 States 

STlWO ( “ rtifiC “ te8 on eiarninfct '°n .nd non. 

, Elimination or restriction of certification by .lamination has ‘ 
accompanied oy followed the transfer of control of certification fftm 
local school districts to larger school administrative units. When 
the State undertakes the issuance of certificates, certification upon 
the basis of institutional credentials very often follows. Tennessee 
affords an Ulustration. A system- of certification by local school 
committees within counties first evolved into a State-county certifi- 
cation system, and later into a State system. In 1918, a law was 
enacted which made the bases for the issuance of certificates uniform 
throughout the State. Two kinds of certificates-thoee issued on the 
basis of examinations, and those on the basis of institutional ere- ' 
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dentials—were aphorized. Issuance upon the basis of institutional 
credentials was steadily extended thereafter. Since 1920, the num- 

' °' ,k4l * min,,ion « •>“ declined pally 

McMullen says : 

. The gradual elimination of certification of teacher- hr method of ex- 

Z * ™ *!T P i rORnMW,Te 8ubRtUut,on of a of rertlflcatluu on 

he baala of academic and profession^ credit* earned In n teacher traln- 

Ing colloge are two opposite but parallel trend* dlaremlble to all student* 

It p0 K h * P8 U DO< too tawh »° P»*dlct that other 8ta.ee 
(those certificating teachers on the hasls of examinaUon) wtE araduallr 

zr ,w ," K rr,"~ •' •«*«• * 

that aj8tem obsolete within the next few yean* <88: 104). 

However, it still appears expedient in practice in many Stales to 
employ both methods of certification, and the indications are that 

Z r, inU ti° eXlSt tPKe ‘ her for *”"* <« con.e 

U ,aS l *^ n su P8«*<*d by Martin and by Cook 
that tins method may continue for many years, but that it may 

eventually be considered practicable only as an occasional substitute 
or systematically earned scholarship requirements, and be employed 
less and less frequently (32:9; 89:121-122). J ’ 

EVALUATION OF METHODS OF ISSUANCE 

The (Sidency to discontinue or eubordinste in importance exmn- 
instion. a . bum for the issuance of certificates, substituting there- 
. JiJ? 6 . r ^?! ne I ,d,ltl0n8 of te ** h <?r preparing institutions, was 
d ? lrab lo by / W P f rCent of i u *-y of 312* members 

;«!•* V*" a ? thontle8 ha ™ stated the reasons why cer- 
tification should be based upon approved college credentials rather * 
than upon examination (57:215-216; 131:137; 149,160; 160:134) 
Most of the reasons given are substantiated in part by the fol- 
lowing statements which received validation by Brodie’s jury • Cer- 
tification should be utilized as a means for improving claLiwm in- 
struction; it should provide for professional improvement of teach- 

Z«don ( 2135 ) Pri “ lrily ° n i '° Und “ io ", of Phonal 

mre b cnmmnn agreement that certification upon the basis of 
wUege credentials hastens the elevation of levels of teacher prepare- 
tion much more rapidly than certification by examination When 
cerates are -based upon credentials from approved institutions, 
f*®" 6 ™ 11 ? *>me assurance of systematiied and more or lem 
StUdy - b ?.- U>e *PP llcant ; o* bis mastery of subject matter 

^ hinS 8kUla ’ “P»bUIy when student • 
•••dung is required. On the other hand, certification by examina- 
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lion as administered in this country often permits the infiltration of 
poorly qualified teachers into the profession, instead of eliminating 
such teachers from consideration for employment Minimum require- 
ments are usually lower for certificates issued by examination, than 
for those issued upon a basis of college credentials (table 4; 10:17; 
40:631). Furthermore, the examination offers pnly minimum incen- 
tives to the teacher for self-improvement in service. It advances 
r nenuine scholarship little, if any. 

Examinations in subject matter cannot be depended upon as a 
means for predicting teaching success (6:261-266 ; 7: 2I&-252). The 
ability to recall factual material hastily reviewed for an examination 
is not a satisfactory single criterion for certificating a teacher. In 
the teacher-education institutions,* however, the selective forces at 
work among student bodies can be directed to weed out poor mate- 
rial for the profession (100, Part II : 116-19). 

In respect to the use of examinations as a means of certificating 
high -school teachers, Stouteinyer sayB : , ' 

' • * • «rodle* of examinations show that the ordinary “type of 

teachers’ examination does not test the ability to tench nor does ft lodl 
c*te the dcgiye of this fitness. While thfse -examination* show ability to 
cram textbooks they do not measure the “carry -orer" into teaching 
Psychology has prored that knowledge carries over Into action only when 
It has been connected with action. Training In situations similar to those 
found In actual classroom work will he needful before any large amount 
of transfer cad be predicted (128:42-43). 

Parkinson says: 

Experience In the several Slates seems to Indicate that irocCeaa as a ato 
dent In a teacher-training Institution Is a more reliable criterion for 
predicting teaching success than success In passing a teacher's examination. * 
Examinations are not always honestly stood sod reliably scored. Often 
they require only temporary retention of limited factual material. No 
examination adequately Measures Ideals, attitudes. Interests, habits, and * 
teaching skills. Bat the composite judgment of teachers who hare ob- 
served a student for a period of years, both In the clan room' and out of It 
la a fairly reliable measure of these traits, all of which enter Into teaching 
success. Breadth of training can be more adequately portrayed by a tran- 
script showing academic and professional credits of a student than by a 
teacher's hxaminatloo ; moreover, evidence- of academic and professions] 
training presupposes s considerable number of .examinations (106: 484). 

Other reasons why the issuance of low-grade certification by exami- 
nation is not approved are, first, that the need to secure a greater 
supply of certificated teachers by exanjfihtion which has prevailed 
during periods of marked teacher undetfupply, does not now exist 
in most States. Second, certification by examination leads to unfair 
competition between teachers so certificated, and teachers with more 
thoroughgoing institutional preparation. Third, as Cook and Martin 
point out, the administration of certification is beooming increas- 
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ingly cumbersome, as the number of school subjects and.fields of work 
in the profession of education increases (32; 9; 89: 121) Certifica- 
tion by examination is a needless additional burden. Fourth} unde- 
sirable local pressure for unmerited certification is o'ften exerted when 
local certification exists, and abuses in certification are invited. , 
Typical amopg authoritative recommendations on - the subject is 
t^at of the Carnegie Foundation, which recommends f6r California, 

' county or local certificates, L e., those issued by, examination/ 

be abohshed (26:55). Cubberley in 1927 proposed as a principle, 
that the number of examinations for certificates be reduced,- and the 

emphasis shifted from examination tests to evidence of traininjr 
(40:636). .. ** 

Pittenger says: 

TV V«t interests of Anwrlcuo childhood demand that certification of 
teachers ,be baaed on something more substantial than tpere success In 
passing an examination (112: 007). " ' 

Examinations find most *upport„when they are used ns a supple- 
menury means 6f selecting high-grade teachers. While their pre- 
dictivo-vaftie ,in respect to teaching success is low, has been said 
th#t 'well -constructed and 'carefully administered tests may be of 
considerable value in selecting teachers (44.; 60-61). 

Although no attempt is made to evaluate the merits of their 'prac- 
tices, U should be mentioned that many European countries still stress 
examinations as a basis for ascertaining the qualifications of prospec- 
tive teachers,, and for their certification or legal' quhlificattons. to* 
teach (71 : 542-543, 559-560, 589-590, 832, 835-640/842^7, 850-853). 

In Gmonany, Francq, and certain othex countries the examinations, 
which may be both oral and written, begin early in the period of the 
teacher’s preparation. They continue until his final work is con- 
cluded, extending sometimes (as a basis of promotion) into the pe- 
riod of his in-service work. College, university, or normal school 
teachers are often subject to the examinations. In France, where 
a teaching staff with high scholastic qualifications is taken for 
granted, practically every teacher has passed through a rigorous's© ries 
of examinations extending throughout his school career (1:1—14). ’ 
" There is sotoe argument for the use of examinations as a means 
of ascertaining the qualification^ of individual candidate whose 
general preparation is good, but which may have been of a nature • 
not technically in accord with special State requirements. 

Examin ations a rtf sometimes used as a supplementary device in 
the selection of teachers whose prior institutional education has al- 
ready reached high standards. In such cases, examinations that are 
scientifically constructed and that test general competency as well as 
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scho^KKp, hold claimjo a place in the general scheme of teacher 

. There appears no good reason for retaining the practice of issuing 
low-pade certificates upon examination. The question is how to 
eliminate the practice. Trends in moqj States, indicate that certifiea- 
ticm by county examinations is eliminated much more often by wad 
ual steps than by sudden 'drastic changes. After studying S- 
twins m Missouri, where county authorities still issue certificate* 
under State control, Parker recommends : 

That county 'certification be discontinued gradually by first ellminat- 

, ,he WC °“ d gT " <1P ' flnaUy th f flr8t 

« ■ ; 

, SUMMARY 
• * 

Issuance of initial certificates to inexperienced teachers is made 
upon two bases: First, upon the submission of evidence** educational 
preparation as shown in transcripts or other statements of college 

f- re ^ S i n nd ’ 9 f CODd ’ Up ° n lamination. The first-mentioned prac- 
tice^ followed in all States m the issuance of one or more kinds of 
certificates; the second practice is followed, in additioSfin 20 States 

In most States issuing certificates upon examination, control over 
issuance is exercised by the State board or department of education 
rather than byfeounty or local district authorities. 

For the nlost part, certificates issued upon examinations are of 
low grade. They are usually offered for the benefit of applicants 
wh«te formal schooling is limited, and do little more than test the 
applicants knowledge of elementary or of secondary school subject 
matter. The examinations afford little stimulation to the apflfc 
ayits to undergo intensive or prolonged preparation for their work 
Examinations for low grade certificates perpetuate low standards of 
preparation, and permit the infiltration into teaching of numerous 
persons who do not meet satisfactory scholastic standards.. S< 

.The chief defense of examinations as a method of certificating 
teachers would appear to exist only when they are scientifically con 
sfameted and used as a supplementary device to ascertain certain 
qualifications of teachers who have already had satisfactory prepara- 
v W m professional and teaching content * 

Trends indude a steady decrease in the use of examinations, their 
increased ^trol by the State board or department of education, 
and increased rdiance upon evidences of institutional preparation as 
a basis of certification The number of. States issuing certificates 

“^ ltotl ® nal ^ ential 8^ increased, until at the present 
***** method alone. In the remaining 20 
Stat^ number of certificates issued upon examination t<? in- 
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dividual teachers tends to decrease, and the method itself to become 
an incidental one. ^ 

0, Authoritative proposals in respect to the place of examinations in- 
a State program of certification follow : 

,* Certification should be utilized as a means for improving 
classroom instructional: 35). It follows that the method of 
certificating teachers which is adopted should contribute to this 
end. ' „ * * * 

. \ ; >' '•* ■ v 

* States should not continue to issu$ certain types of lower- 
ranking certificates on the basis of State teachers’ examinations 
(41:73). 

‘ e * 

Examinations as a basis for initial certification should be 
discontinued in favor of the recommendations of teacher- 
' training institutions (100, Part 11:118-119; see also 97:1). 

Examin ations in subject matter should not be used as the sole 
means of certificating teachers. If examinations are used as a 
' supplementary basis of certification, high-school graduation 
and as much college preparation as the supply of teachers per- 
* mits^ should be required as a prerequisite to examination. 

If examinations are used as a supplementary basis for cer- 
tification, the following practices should be observed : 

( а ) Examinations should be constructed ^scientifically and 
in accordant with the best educational practices. 

(б) State departments of education or the equivalent State 
offices should construct or approve all examination ques- 
tions, should prescribe the conditions under which the 
examinations are given, and should mark all examination 
papers. 


•Have received Jurj valuation. 


i 
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CHAPTER y : CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 

AND PATTERNS 

STATUS OJL REQUIREMENTS 

number and types op certificates 

re & rementl classification. — An outstanding char- 

acteristic of requirements for certificates and of patterns of certiB 

Stote on^r ***“ direr8ity - 0itwo certificates issued in different 
States, one may require prerequisite scholarship no higher than ele 

mentery schooi graduation , the othqr may require a year 5 mTduate 

» ^ °u° may COTer only a sLl ® Ie subject;, the other, pScallv 
aU the subjects taught in the public schools. A variety of^rerem/ ' 

other than scholarehip may be required for o“ StltStefc 
other. One may be valid for 1 year only; the other for life If bv 

Total number of different kinds of certificates —In respect to the 
number of lands of certificates issued, Ashbaugh repoZfin 1W 
that "there were nearly 600 of aU grades and classes 19- iS 4 _issi 
Parkinson in 1982 reported that : ( ' 154 - 165 )- 

-Set.* r? 5 r mc r , “ raed br ** «■*»■ <*•*« 

States being 20 (108:444) “ * notter> the ,Tera ®> for aU ot the 

Martin reported in 1932 that two States issued only one kind of 

• STl^T “ 46 eIe ?r tlry mdes, Se“ta°te 

issued 17 kinds. The average number of kinds of elementarv cer 
tifi^te w P< ’ r Sta j ™ a ^° Ut senn - 0nly 1 kind of high-schcS cer- 
ate ot ^ u mr zz 

maTi . *®* 011 1116 ay erage, about twice as many kinds of ele- 
mentary certificates were issued by the several Q*ot A <a „ a -e u- i 

whool certificates (89:2). Switzer in 1930 reported a total of tfo 

vaUd ,or te “ hmg “ 

Probably differences in certification terminoloirv account f 
of the foregoing “kinds" of certificates that wS ZL 

are^tS^lv dir T disre « arded “”d °>d y the rertificates^t 
sat * . y different were counted, the numbers reported bv 

different writers might be considerably Educed. * 

48 
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Differentiation of certificates by types' of work .— Certificates are 
issued for specific subjects, fields, grade levels, or special types of 
educational service, primarily for the purpose of ensuring the spe- 
cialized, education of teachers. The StateS^a^he divided roughly 
into two groups in respect to differentiation of certificates on such 
rases. The first group differentiates very little; typically, States in 
this group issue elementary certificates, certificates based upon college 
graduation that are good in most teaching positions in high or ele- 
mentary schools irrespective of grade Q r subject, and a few special- 
subject certificates, e. g., for music.. The second group, containing 
about the same number of States, issue certificates variously spe- 
cialized for administrators, general and special-subject supervisors 
and teachers of different .high-school subjects and gradfrlevels. Such 
specialised requirements assist in the improvement of instruction by 
assurmg some degree of specialized preparation in the fields or 
subjects covered by the certificates. 

Conditions have improved somewhat since 1927, when it- was said: 
It is an 'astonishing fart that a sixth of the States permit any college 
***** ** flDy 81-8(16 ** any P ubUc «*<*>» ^ the State 


ft is still possible in most States, however, for a college graduate 
with professional training to secure a certificate that will permit him 
to teach in subjects, grades, or fields of work in which he has little 
if any specific education. 

When certification requirements fail to assure preparation for the 
specific work to be done by the teacher, other agencies to some extent 
assume the task. State boards of education and accrediting associa- 
tions attempt to assure specialization by accrediting high schools and 
by other means. .Appro ved teacher-education institutions set varying 
but fairly definite requirements for graduation, and for the comple- 
tion of short curricula. This is helpful but does not assure the 
placement of the teacher in the position for which he prepared. 
WhUe progressive cities and other local school systems often demand 
considerably more specialization of applicants for positions than the 
minimum required for State certification, many school employers 
because of difficulties in teacher assignment and other reasons, demand 
httle if any specialization. 

Bachman in 1933, <iistinguished six different types of elementary 
school certificates exclusive of special certificates. The types of cer- 
tificates and the number of States issuing each type were: Kinder- 
garten, 20; kindergarten-primary, 12; primary, 10; intermediate, 6; 
general elementary, 46; and rural school, 2. The most highly special- 
ized and restricted certificate was that for kindergarten teaching. 
Ihe relatively few specialized intermediate and rural school certili- 
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cates were not restricted to the degree characterizing the kindergarten 
or kindergarten-primary certificate. A general elementary certificate 
was issued by nearly all the States. With few exceptions, it was valid 
for all elementary grades ; and occasionally it was valid for secondary 
grades (10:28-30). J 

Provision of specialized junior high school certificates is relatively 
a new development. Switzer found in 1930 that 168 of the 426 kinds 
of certificates reported for secondary teachers were specialized for 
junior high school teachers. Some elementary certificates were valid 
in junior high school grades also. Nine States issued certificates 
valid only in the junior high school (131 : 46-53). The number has 
since increased slightly (table 4). Eight States in 1930 issued a 
total of 26 kinds of certificates valid in the junior high and ele- 
mentary schools; 14 issued a total of 35 valid only in grades 7 to 12- 
and 25 issued a total of 87 valid in the secondary and elementary 
. schools, mcluding the junior-high schools grades, (131 : 46 - 59 ) 

In 1030 Switzer found that 17 States issued a total of 50 kinds of ' 
' creates valid only in high school. The remainder of the States 
issued certificates valid both in the elementary grades and in high 
schools (181:69-73).* In 26 States in 1930 the highest grade State 
high-school certificate was valid both in high-school and elementary 
school teaching (12:172-78). The idea persists that high-grade 
certificates carry with them the right to teach in most if not all types 
of teaching positions (10:24). 

Committee Q of the American Association of University Professors 
in 1932 found that the highest grade certificates issued to inexperi- 
enced high-school teachers were restricted in 20 States to specified 
subjects. Practically all of the remaining States did not so restrict' 
the certificate (142:177). Switzer in 1930 found that at least 11 
States issued certificates other than special-subject certificates that * 
represented definite specialization in the high-school teaching or sub- 
jects. The subject or subjects to be taught were specified on the face 
of the certificate. In another group of 18 States the majors and 
minors were specified on the face of the certificate, but certain sub- 
jects not covered by the certificate could be taught Six- States that ‘ 
required definite specialization in subjects to be taught outlined in 
detail the kind and amount of education required for certification in 
the various fields, and four others stated the required amount of 
credit but did net specifically outline the IrinHa of courses to be 
pursued (181:75-77). 

< Considerable attention is being given by the States to the qualifica- 
tions of teachers in publicly controlled junior colleges. State control 

is exercised not only through the requirement of a teacher’s certifi- 
cate specifically for junior college work, but also through the deeig- 
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nation by the State of certain bodies, usually national or regionaf 
accrediting associations, to formulate standards governing the qual- 
ifications of staff personnel. Specific State legislation also -occa- 
sionally governs such .qualifications. In 1931, according to 
Wahlquist, 21 States were making provisions of some kind that were 
designed to safeguard the qualifications of junior college teachers. 
Fourteen of theser States issued junior college certificates, although 
only one, California, appeared to do so on wholly satisfactory terms. 
Usually such certificates were valid both in junior colleges and in 
high schools. Only 4 States had specific statutes concerning the 
matter (139 : 187-190). Bmf statements concerning requirements 
for junior college teachers in 1936 may be found in Woellner and 
Wood (144). While the detailed data in this study cannot be tabu- 
lated. to advantage, the total number of States reporting specific 
provisions for safeguarding the qualifications of junior college teach- 
ers is about the same as the number in 1931. More than half the 
States still make no regulatory provisions of any kind for junior 
college teachers. - Requirements for junior college certificates when 
- made are more specific, however, than in 1931. Usually one year of 
graduate work, or the master’s degree, is required as a minimum for 
such certificates (144) » • . 

While comparatively a new development** llltflong history of cer- 
tification, the issuance of certificates specifically for teachers of non- 
academic subjects such as music, and of vocational subjects such as 
home economics, is now common practice. In addition, specialization 
in certification has been extended also to include workers in non- 
teaching educational services, such as school administration. 

In a number of States legal authority has been granted State de- 
partments of education to issue certain special types of certificates, 
but the authority granted has not yet been exercised in full. In the 
regulations of some States, the names of special kinds of certificates 
issued infrequently are not listed. Distinction^ between certificates 
for teachers of academic subjects and for teachers of nonacademic or ■ 
special subjects -are often slight. A frequent requirement for the '* 
certification of high-school teachers of each type is a cbllege degree, 

18 semester hours of work in professional education, and a major 
or minor in the subject to be taught The chief apparent difference ‘ 
m the types of certificates is in the nhme of the subject to be taught 

For the foregoing and qther reasons, tabulations of the number of 
States issuing special certificates are likely to be inaccurate. Only 
an approximation of the relative frequency of the issuance of certifi- 
catce %>r special or nonacademic subjects or fields of work may be 

secured from available statements of State certification laws and ' ! 

regulations. * -• 
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The special or nonacademic subjects or fields of work for which-' 
specialized certificates are distinguished by name in the certification 
laws and regulations applicable in 1&37, number more than 100. Dif- 
ferences in terminology account for many of these. By* generalizing 
titles somewhat, it may be said that specialized certificates are issued 
for the following major subjects or fields of work in two-thirds or 
more of the States: Agriculture, vocational and general; art educa- 
tion, public-school art, *nd drawing; commercial and business edu- 
cation i home economics and homemaking; industrial arts education 
and manual training (nonvocational) ; music education, vocal and in- 
strumental; and physical education, health, and hygiene. The fol- 
lowing are recognized by one-third, but no more than two-thirds of 
the States : Administration and general supervision; school librarian- 
ship; and trade and. industrial education (vocational). A wide va- 
riety of additional subjects or fields of work demanding prolonged 
and special preparation on.the part of the teacher, are recognized by 
less than one-third of the States; the most frequent among such sub- 
jects or fields of work are the teaching of exceptional children, eve- 
ning school wprk, school nursing, and speech or speech arts (126). 

Consideration can be given here to only two tvpes of special or 
nonacademic certificates. Certificates for adnynistrators and general 
supervisors and for teachers of exceptional children will 9erve to 
illustrate certain features that are common, tn relntAd ^ 
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Tamx R— STATES ISSUING SPE5CIALIZED 'APMINI STRATI VE AND GEN- 
ERAL SUPERVISORY CERTIFICATES AND TYPES OF OFFICERS TO 
WHOM ISSUED, 1887 (126) 


State 


OQom tor « bom-spcctaltiMi orrtifieatw an> issued 


f 


Superin 

teudmts 


Alabama 

Arison* 

Arkansas 

California. . . 
Connecticut. 


Delaware 

District of Columbia . 

Oeorgi*. 

EUInob * • 


low* * 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Minnesota. _ 

Ml*>OU«1 

Xebras&a’je. 


X 

X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
* X 

X 

X 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 

New York... v ._ 
North Carolina.. 
Ohio. 3 

Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


:s± 


Washington... 
West Virginia. 
Wyoming.. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

•X 

T X 

X 

X 

X 

•X 

X 


Principals 


General 
(high and 
elementary 
school) 


High 

school 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

• 

*x 


X 

X 


Elemen- 

tary 

school 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


Supervisor* 
other than 
o( special 
subjects. 


X 

X 

X. 

X 

X 

IX 


X 
X 
. X' 




» X 


X 

X 


(*) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


(•) 


X , 


•X 

X, 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 
- X 

: “x 

X 

*x 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


! S**®*"!* wtitatt for teoermJ etamenUry school vupervisors. 

! f of ***»•» ln *uperin tendency unions. ' 

I ««{*»«• embodied, effective Sept. 1. lfcg. 

11 ^ Tjw snpervfaor s certificate covers principelships of eny schools end 

• For county superintendents. 

sdJJ 

1 A junior-high school principal's certificate is also issued. 

\ • l* * 

These States included Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia (115). In' Virginia, di- 
vision superintendents of county and city school systems are not re- 
quired to hold teachers* certificates, but the law requires that they 
appointed from a list of eligiblee prepared by the State board 
of education (126: Virginia). 4 . ( 
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A certificate fojr any one of the 4 groups including superintendents, 
high-school principals, elementary school principals, and general 
supervisors often applies also to one or more of the remainder of 
these types of positions. Not only are certificates differentiated for 
these major groups, but specific provisions are also made in one or 
or more <Jf the States listed for county superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, principals with varying administrative or super- 
visory loads, principals in school systems of varying sizes or classi- 
fications, supervising principals or agents, junior high school princi- 
pals, and elementary school supervisors, as well as for related types 
of workers, such as attendance officers, and normal and trade school * 
administrators. 

Certificate* for teacher* of exceptional children. — Ten States and * 
the District of Columbia in 1937 require one or more typ^s of certifi- 
cates for teachers of exceptional children (126). In 1931, Schleier 
found that 11 State boards of education had either authorized special 
j certificates or had otherwise formulated standards for the prepare - 
\ tion of teachers of special classes of handicapped children. These 
States were: Connecticut, Massachusetts; Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
, snuri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming (121:20-40, 1 10-1 15). 

Staten requiring npeelnl certificates for teachers of exceptional (atypical or 
special class) children, 1937 (126) 


Typh of children State* requiring special certificates » 

Mentally handl- Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Minnesota, New 
capped. Jersey, NeW York,, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Wyoming. ' 

, Deaf — California, Connecticut, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 

Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, .Wisconsin. • 

PartlaUy District of Columbia, Minnesota,. New York, Pennsylvania 

sighted. • - 

Speech defee- CaUfornia, District of Columbia, Minnesota, New York. 

tlves. Pennsylvania. Wisconsin. 

Exceptional Pennsylvania, ‘Wisconsin. 

children ^ • 

(general). 

B,,nd Connecticut, District "of, Columbia, Minnesota, New Jersey. 

! . New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 

Crippled— District of Colombia, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania. 

I Wisconsin (for physiotherapists). *’ 


* ,uch “ louUlana, specify in teachers’ certificates the service authorised 

by the certificates, and special certificates are not Issued. In Louisiana the transcript 
determines the service -authorised. Michigan requires at least 1 year of training In the 
special teaching field, although a special certificate Is not required. 
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MINIMUM AMOUNTS OP PREPARATION REQUIRED FOR 
CERTIFICATION 

Minimum scholarship requirements in September 1937 for the 
lowest grade elementary, junior-high school, or academic high-school 
certificates issued by the sejveral States are shown in table 4. Cer- 
tificates tesued by State and by county authorities are included. 
Minimum requirements for elementary school certificates issued* upen 
the basis of college credentials and upon examinations, are shown 
separately in columns 2 rfhd 3. Certificates for special or nonaca- 
demic subjects are not included. In most States the minipiuin rp : 
quirements for such certificates are not lower than, the requirements 
shown in,the table. Minimum requirements for administrative ahd 
supervisory certificates in a given State usually are higher than the 
minimum requirements for elementary school teachers (126).' * 


Table 4.— MINIMUM STATE OR COUNTY EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
IN YEARS ABOVE HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION, FOR LOWEST GRADE 
REGULAR ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, OR ACADEMIC 
HIGH-SCHOOL CERTIFICATES GRANTED TO INEXPERIENCED AP- 
PLICANTS, SEPTEMBER 1937 (128) 


8tate 


Alabama. 

Artiona 

Art in sai 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

District ot Columbia. 


Florida.. 

Ooorgia. 

Idaho. 


Iowa.. 


Kentucky. 

Louisiana.. 


Maryland. 


Michigan 

Minnesota...- 

Mississippi.... 

Montana. 


Typos of oertifloatea and minim urn requirement* 


Elementary school 

College years 
required for 
certificate 
issued upon 
college 
credentials 

* 

Scholarship prerequisites for certificate 
issued upon examination 

1 



2 

4 

1 

4 

•2 

4 

4 

*4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

* 1 2 

1 

' 2 
4 3 
•2 
»3 

( ll ) 

ii2 
14 1, 2 
H 


Hlgh-s^boo! graduation or equivalent 


None specified 

High school graduation or equivalent *. 


4-year college graduation (baches da- 


i). 

None specified 

High -school graduation. 


I graduation and 1 year addi- 


tional. 

Hi^echool graduation and H year addi 




Footq^ea at end of table. 


ii2 

2 


High -school graduation* Inclu ding high- 
school normal training courses. 


a... 

(W- 


None specified ’’’’ 

High-school graduation or equivalent 

High-school graduation and 2 years of spe- 
cial preparation. 


Junior-high 
school, for 
hIU Junior- 
high school 
grades: i 
CoUego 
years 
required 


3 

4 

•2 
1 4 
* 2 
1 * 4 
4 

4 *4. 

2 

3 

*2 

2 

1 4 
2 

*2 

4 
1 3 
*3 

4 


(”> 


Senior or f- 
year high 
school: 
College 
yea rr 
required 




3 
5 

4 

5 
4 
4 
4 

3 

4 

3 

4 
4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

ll 4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 
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Takle A. MINIMUM 8TATE OB COUNTY EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
IN YEARS ABOVE HIQH-SCHOOL GRADUATION. ETC.-Continued 


North Dtkou. 
Ohio 

OkUboou 


Ortfoo 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island . . . 
South Carotin*.. 
Sooth Dakota... 


Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . . 
Wart Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


Wyomlng. 


Types of certificates and minimum requirements 


State 

♦ % • 

Elementary school 

luninr-hlgh 
school, for 
aJl3 junior- 
high school 
grades; 
College 
years 
required 

College years 
required for 
certificate 
issued upon 
% oolliee 
credentials 

% 

Scholarship prerequisites for cvrtlftcete 
Issued upon examination 

tr 

1 

t 

3 

I 

Nobraika 

Nevada 

New Hampshire... . 

New Jersey * 

New Mtiloo.../! 1 
New York... Z 

1 

1 - 
) 

3 

1 

a 

High-school graduation or equivalent 

2 
i 3 

4 


2 

■•ali 
nt 

4 
1 

» 1 

1 

1 
3 

2 
1 
3 
IM 

11 S 

»1 


None sped ted . 


Completion of 3 to 4 years* hl*b*dK»ol 
work for Unclad ataman tary certificate. 


6-wsaks' nimmar saartoo within past 4 
years « 

None specified _ 

- -..do.. 


High -school 16 unltA, plus I year of college 
HUh«choo! graduation and 1 year of spa- 
rial preparation. 

— do 


W 


Senior or 4- 

’Sif 

Collage 

rears 

required 


. \ reert required for State nooranewabie elementary temporary certificate 
Am? U * d> " ,n * y tWCi,lnPmd - 7 «* «• • 

‘ of **">■ 

* DecrM reauirod Ip 1M0. 

o'pntota*! *ork i. 

dtQ»Uon Pt ,0f * “ I “ 11 DUmbef c * rtIflo ® t * B bM8d opon 3 yews' work, iasoed temporarily to moot • spocUl 

fijSSS? £w» w 4roa.tlmmted I d lQUuS-yran' oollocoforeluMDi^Meh- 
“ Al«> iradimUon from 1-yow county cormalt. 

“, lgh ® cbo ° l1 ’ Indodla* 1 mr of work beyond re*ulw 4-yew high. 

<WmI) acl1001 ^ ayewerwjalmdlnpwJwlJSLtlr, 
JJ otam -clywhtoh ochooli vo obo owtiflrated. 

!! *2^!« SS- b JJ* 41 ' »H.y«w»;dtwJ«n. i. 1*4., J W 

ii <Jwsriof Ors«m history, school law and system of education will be 

n $ 1 }***- H ymr of graduate work will be required. 

S tandard Limited Certificate. Must be renewed upon additional preparation every 3 years 

^^ 4 le^ ^ Thla is a temporary oettifloate during tnSSon^m l^i/^i 

Sri 


Rural schools only, 
s Approximate minimum. 

U^nvsh^ojr Wyoming orln an amditM teacher education institution will also aaUxfythe acWaiuc 
• Plus examination- / 
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The percentages of teachers certificated on a given level are known 
lo vary greatly among States. For example, in some States com- 
paratively few teachers with the minimum preparation shown in 
column 8 of table 4 are actually certificated on the basis of exam- 
iuatioiL On die other hand, probably the majority of the teachers in 
States requiring 8 or 4 years as a minimum for elementary teachers, 
and 4 years for high-school teacliers, are certificated pn the minimum 
year-levels shown in the other columns of the table. Comparable 
figures for 1938 for elementary teachers’ certificates are given bv 
Bachman (10:17-19). 

Arizona, California \yith the exception of a few certificates issued 
by examination,. Connecticut, Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
and Rhode Island, with the requirement of 4 years of preparation’ 
had the highest minimuih requirements in 1987 for elementary 
teachers. Arizona, California, the District of Columbia, and .Wash- 
ington, with the requirement of 5 years, had the highest minimum 
requirements in 193J for high-school teachers. Other States plan 
to reach these levels within a very few years. On, the average, the 
minimum requirement for certification of elementary teachers on the 
basis of college credentials is 2 years above high school. Minimum 
requirements for certification' on the basis of examination are lower; 
how much lower is not known in 8 States, since prerequisite scholar- 
ship requirements for examination are not specified in their regula- 
tions, and the relative difficulty of the exangnations given cannot 
be expressed in terms of number of years of preparation. 

Requirements for the liighest-grade certificate when more than 1 
grade is issued, vary in the case of elementary certificates from 2 
years above high-school graduation, a level found in slightly more 
than half the States, to 4 years. Four years plus an examination 
are required in the District of Columbia. In several States, ele- 
mentary certificates with the maximum requirement of 4 years of - 
jjajlege work are in reality high-school certificates good in ele- 
PTentary grades (126). In 1938, Bachman reported that the max- 
imum requirement for elementary teachers was 2 years above high- 
, school graduation in 28 States; 8 years, in 10 States; and 4 years 
including requirements for certain high -school certificates, in 15 
States (10:28). 

The minimum requirement for junior high school teachers in half 
tbe States is 4 years. In the remainder of the States, either 2 or 8 
years is required. 

The minimum requirement for high-school teacliers typically is 
graduation from an approved college. Occasionally 5 years of 
college and university work is specified for the highest , grade — 
certificates. This requirement is increasingly specified by the States. 

70274*— as, — s 
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Unfortunately, the low minimum requirements shown In table 4 
are often in effect accepted as standards for the employment^ rural 
leach ere. On the ottthr hand, cities when employing teachers often 
remiire preparation and experience considerably in advance of the 
minimum requirements for, certification. In States having a 2- or 
3-year requirement as their highest for efomeqtary teachers, cities 
may often be found that require a minimum of 3 or 4 years of 
preparation for the employment of such teachers. Sullivan in 193 i» 
in a study of a large sampling of cities found that the minimum 
requirements for teacher appointment in these cities varied but little 
from the requirements pf the States for the highest grade* certificate 
(130:130, Furthermore, the larger and wealthier cities 

on the average had higher requirements than the smaller ones. Sul 
livan found that 50 percent of the cities he. studied which had more 
than 500,000 population* required 4 yeare of preparation above high 
school for t>he appointment of elementary teachers. The require- 
ment was made in about 11 percent of the cities smaller in sire. A 
minimum of 3 years’ preparation was required by 25 percent of the 
cities of 500,000 population or more; 21 percent of the cities of from 
.250,000 to 500,000 population; and about 12 percent of the cities* 
smaller in size (130:127). M 

■ The requirement of 4 yeare or more for teachers of academic sub- 
jects in junior high schools was found in more than 74 percent of 
all cities reporting. Five yeare was required By 8.3 percent of the 
cities of 500,000 or more population. For senior high schools, more 
,than 92 percent of all cities required either 4 or 5 years as a minimum. 
One-third of the cities of more thab 500,000 population required 
5 yeare (130: 127-128; also 44 : 15). * 

A scarcity bf teachers of special subjects durifig periods of under- 
supply in the past often resulted in certificating such teachefs on 
lower levels than teachers of academic subjects, but in recent -years 
the differences in requirements are becoming less (130:30-46/ In 
the case of vocational subjects such as agriculture, minimum scholar- 
ship requirements correspond to those for teachers of academic sub- 
jects. The requirements are somewhat more specialized, hbwever, for 
teachers of vocational subjects. - 

Minimum requirements for teachers of nonacademic or special 
subjects are now approximately the same as the minimum require, 
ments for teachers of academic subjects in the same' grades, in niore 
than three-fourths of the States. In the remaining States, mini- 
mum requirements are somewhat lower. A number "of studies,, in- 
cluding numerous theses, present the. detailed'feertifica&on require* 
ments for teachereor supervisors of special or nonacademic subjects 
or fields. • TJieee include nonacademic subjects considered as a group 
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(16) ; nAisic (124) ; art (109) ; industrial arts (8) ; industrial evening 
schools (87); physical education (140); school nursing (47); com- 
mereial education (118); guidance (108); and I number of others, 

^po cific requirements in all of these fields cannot be given here. 

While such requirements are similar to those for the usual academic 
fields in their main ewfentials, certain variations from thd usual pat- 
terns will be illustrated by requirements of administrative and 
supervisory certificates* and of the speciaAtype certificates for teach- - 
erS of exceptional children. 

_ than three-fourths of all administrative and supervisory cer-/ 
tificates require 4 year* of collegiate preparation as basic to special 
preparation for work-in* administration or supervision. The ranges 
in States where requrrements are specifically stated are: Superin- 
tendents, 2-6 years; high-school principals, 4-6 years; elementary 
school principals, 2-6 years; and supervisors, 2-3* years. Slightly 
more than half of the States granting administrative or supervisory 
certificates require graduate work, usually 1 year, for 1 or more of 
these certificates. The most common scholastic requirement for fill 
* 4 types °f certificates is 4 years college work. £fie possession 
either of a prior teacher’s certificate, or of college wwk qualifying 
for thq administrative and supervisory certificate is required in nekrly 
all cases (126)/ t ’ / ' 

Iifiddition to, or in some cases included in, the general edition 
required, special undergraduate or graduate preparation in the field - 
o specialization is also prescribed. The range in such requirements > 
is from no special requirements other than those for teachers, to a 
year of graduate dork. All States issuing certificates for superin- 
tendent* require teaching or' administrative experience as a pre- 
requisite to the certificate, and all require a major in education. In 
the case of county and city superintendents, successful experience * . 
rather than specialized preparation in college is given most emphasis. 
Additional details concerning certification requirements for admin- 
istrative and supervisory certificates during fairly recent years are \ - 
given by Martin (89), Seller (116), and Karchin (72). ' 

•' K ^ rc M n 1836 reported that 18 States had established special 
certifies tes f or the elementary school princip&lship between 1928 and 
1936. Typically, the bachelor’s degree was required for this cert^fi- ' 
cate. There was little uniformity in thb courses required, except‘|hat . 
wurses in’ administration and supervision were usually specified. 

From 1 to 6 years of experience was required, with a median 
requirement of 3 years. Only J3 States specifically required teaching ’ 
experience in elementary schools <72: 174-175). 

• In respect to minimum qualifications of teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren, 2 years of education above high school was required in 1931 * 

♦ ^ 1 ' <r 
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' for certification in 5 States, 3 years in 2 States, and 20 semester-hour.- 
•of general academic training in 1. Five States required permanent, 
normal school, or elementary school certificates as prerequisites for 
entering the field of speciatalass teaching (121:20-40). - ' aa 

Causes are numerous for the great variations in the minimum re- 
quirements for different types of certificates, but fundamentally such 
causes are economic in nature (65:182).. Variations in teachers' 
salaries among States directly affect teacher supply and demand. 
Certification requirements are directly influenced by the supply of 
teachers in relation to the demand. The fact, however, that a num- 
ber of fairly wealthy States have exceedingly low minimum require-' 
ments for certification indicates that there' are other causes for low 

certification requirements, that are not economic in nature. 

* 

AVERAGE LEVELS OF PREPARATION* ATTAINED BY TEACHERS 

Approximate average levels of education attained by public ele- 
mentary, junior-high school, and senior-high school teachers in serv- 
ice in 1930-31 ane'indicated in table 5, taken from the National pur- 
vey of the Education of Teachers (55:216-231). 

Table 5.— HIGHEST LEVEL OF TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 
. 1930-31 (55:216-231) 


l*)ref of training 




Graduate of elementary setup) only. 

1 year of high achdfci ». 

2 years of high school 

3 years of high school 

4 years of high school 

6 to 12 weeks of college... ^ 

Half year of college I 

1 year of college T 

2 years of college 

Syeavs of college 
4 yean of college 1 

1 year of graduate work. J._ T _ 

2 years of graduate Work . 

3 /ears of graduate work 

More than 3 years of graduate 


I 


... f 



Percent of 


Elementary 
teachers 
* (248.648 
cases) 

| Junior high 
school 
| teachers 
(36,1*6 
l eases) 

1 

i Senior high 
school 
I teachers 
1 (84,767 -/■ 

j cases) 

* 

3 

4 

i 

• 

1 

0.3 

0.2J 

• 0 : 

:f 

■ ll 
-2 

1 

. i 

. 7 * 1 

1 3 ; 

1 /. 

• 4.0 

1. 1 

\t • 

3.6 

.6 

••» 

2.4 

.4 

,2 

14.5 

" 3« 

1 1 

46.2 

17.5 

4.4 

15. 5 

16.0 

6. 1 

10.2 

43.7 

58. 1 

1.3, 

12 1 

2U.: 


3 1 

5 M 

- 1 3 4 * * 

) .8 

' 1 ; 

■ \l 

f . 7 

l 4 

1 # 


Averagg levels of preparation were roughly 2 years for elemen- 
tary, and 4 years for junior. s high school and senior high school 
teachers. Because of a large oversupply of applicants for posi- 
tions, the Average level of the edupation of elementary teachers rose 
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very rapidjy during the, depression. The level for elementary teach- 
ers m 193 (-38 is conservatively estimated to be at least years, 
somewhat above the average minimum certification level of 2 ‘years 
for the country as a whole,. 

The effect of low minimu^ certification requirements prior to 1930 
is reflected in table 5. Some teachers in 1930-81 had no more than - 
.Rn elementary school education; 5.7- percent had no more than a ' 
high -school education; and 26.2 percent had 1 year, or less, of col- 
lege preparation. The complete Survey report shows wide varia- 
tions m levejs of preparation among States, and also shows wide 
variations in the levels of preparation among cities of different 
sizes and rural school districts within the same States.. Such varia- 
tions clearly indicate why.it is impossible, under present conditions 
to set up for all. States the same Standards for the amount of prep- 
aration to be required for teaching certificates. ^ 

CURRICULA. SUBJECTS, AND COURSES REQUIRED 

Requirement* in academic aiul special courses and curricula .- Of . 
the £0 States issuing elementary certificates by examination, at least 
6 do not specify the scholarship prerequisites for admission to the 
examinations. Practically all prescribe the elementary or secondary 
school subjects m which examinations may be taken. .The minimum 
grades to be made in individual subjects and the average grade to 
be made, in all subjects are usually specified also. The nature of the 
education of teachers certificated by examination varies with the 
nature and difficulty of- examination questions, difference* in mark- 
ing papers, and differences in the types of certificates. In several 
btates, the minimum and average grades earned in the same examina- 
tion are the bases for the issuance of different grades of certificates. 

The curricula and courses required for the general elementary cer- 
tificate issued upon college credits are often not specified. Accord- 
ing to Bachman, 25 States in 1933 endeavored to exert some direc- 
tion over the preparation of elementary teachers, through either 
liberal-cultural requirements, or technical (professional education) 
requirements. Twelve States made liberal-cultural prescriptions- 6 
w^re content with general requirements only, governing the specific 
academic subjects to be taken. Indiana led the other States in * 

the total dumber of hours of liberal-cultural work - 
requires*^ the several kinds of elemental? school certificates, and 
allwated -the amounts in full to specific academic subjects (10: 

Topically, teachers in junior and senior high schools teach in 
more than one field and in more than one subject. . Of 34,257 junior 
high school teachers reporting in 1930-31. in the National Survey 
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of the Education 6f Teachers, 37 percent taught in one field (e. g., bio- 
logical sciences or modern languages) ; 51 percent in two fields; 8.1 
percent in three fields; 2.8 percent in four fields; and 1.1 percent in 
five fields or -more. Corresponding percentages for 82,627 senior 
high school teachers were 34.3, 52.6, 9.4, 2.8, and 0.9 (55:66). A * 
higher percentage of teachers give instruction in more than one 
subject' than give inst ruction in more than one field. A teacher in 
the field of moderg^jAnguage, for instance, may teach any one of 
several modern langtfa^efe, each of which demands specific preparation. 

When a teacher glass ' instruction in three or more subjects, the 
chances are smaller thaff^na commonly realized that he is sufficiently 
prepared in all of them, Regier £*133-34 reported that only 29.74 
percent of all high-school teachers in Kansas were teaching in their 
’ major. In- the larger schools a few more than half taught in their 
* major, but in the smaller schools, only 6.35 percent (114:260, 279). 

Lack of coordination between certification requirements, teacher 
employment, and teacher assignment is largely responsible for the 
presence in the classroom of thousands of teachers not prepared 
specifically in the subjects that they attempt to teach. The issuance 
of “blanket”' and other linspecialized certificates is the chief cause of 
this lack of coordination. In 1930, Bachman found that 27 States 
made no academic requirements whatsoever for the highest grade 
academic high-school certificate, other than graduation from a recog- 
nized collegeT ^Sirteen States required college graduation and also 
required a major or minors with a specified number of hours of work 
in each. Only 5 States required college graduation, and in addition 
prescribed or suggesfed the necessary courses to be counted toward 
required majors or minors. These States were Alabama, Arkansas, 
Indiana, North Carolina, and West Virginia (12:16-17, 16-4-169). 
The number of States making such requirements has increased 
slightly since 1930. 

Requirements in professional education , — All States require di- 
rectly or indirectly, at least some strictly professional preparation for 
one or more types of elementary, of junior high school, and of senior 
. high school certificates. In the case of certificates good in elementary 
or in junior high school grades, the great variations in the total 
amounts of preparation required and in the different grades and" 
classes of certificates’ render tabulations of the requirements almost 
meaningless. Martin in 1932, indicated that the average amount of 
credit in professional education, when definitely required for ele- 
mentary certificates, was about 12 semester-hours. The most fre- 
quent among a. wide variety -of professional courses required were : 
Elementary school methods, educational measurements, history* of 
education, educational psychology, classroom management, organiza- 
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tion and management of elementary schools, principles of education, 
and the elementary school curriculum. * S'tudent teaching was defi- 
nitely required for all elementary school certificates in only 14 
States. The amount of credit demanded in this subject ranged from 
2 to 6 semester-hours (89: 7-8). Irt requiring normal school gradua- 
tion for certification, it is assumed that work in student teaching and 
professional education has been taken by inexperie.fof graduates, 
this assumption cannot be made, however; for stu<j*rtts completing 
l 2 years of work in a liberal arts college. Student teaclnng cannot 
required for most'certificates issued upon the basis of examination. 
Neither can it ordinarily be. required for certificates issued upon the 
basis of 1 year or less of normal school or college work, because stu- 
dent teaching is usually offered in teacher-education institutions hi the 
last year of 2-year curricula, and in the final years of 3- or 4-year ' 

The amoont of professional education required for specifically des- 
ignated junior high school certificates, considered apart from elemen- 
tary or secondary school certificates, ranged in 1932 in nine States 
from a 6 weeks’ course to 18 semester-hours. The median require- 
ment was 12 semester-hours. This work was required ip college cur- * 
ricula which varied in length as follows?: 2 years, 5 States; 3 years, 

2 States; and 4 years, 2 States (58: 30). , 

AH States have minimum requirements in 1937 in professional ; 

* f? u ^ atlon and 33 S tat ®s have requirements in student teaching, for 
high-school certificates issued to inexperienced academic high-school 
teachers certificated on a basis of 4 years of college work (table &f. ‘ 

The range in requirements in professional education, including stu- 
dent teaching, is from 8 to 25 semester-hours, and the median require- 
ment is 18 semester-hours. While student teaching is required in 33 
States and the District pf Columbia, the amounts are not stated 
^finitely in 4 of them. The range for those expressing requirements 
m terms of semester-hour credits is from 2 to 6 semester-hours; and 
the median requirements is 3 semester-hours. 

Requirements in professional education for the highest grade and 
for the lowest grade academic high-school certificates are not greatly 
different. In 1930 the requirements for the highest-grade secondary ■ 
school certificates ranged from 5 to 24 semester-hours, with a median 
of about 17 semester-hours (12:17-20). Baldwin (13), Kinder 
(75:110-114), Martin (89:55-56), Switzer (131:36-46, 90-91) the 
American Association of University Professors (142:177-179) and 
others,’ have also presented during the past 8 years more or less com- 
parable data on requirements in professional education for hich- 
school certificates. '. ® 
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Tablets.— MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
AND STUDENT TEACHING FOR HIGH-SCHOOL CERTIFICATES IS- 
SUED TO INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS OF ACADEMIC HIGH-SCHOOL 


SEPTEMBER 1937 (126) 



* 

1 


Number of semester- 
hours required ‘ 


Number of semester- 
hours required > 

Suite 

Professional 
education, 
including 
student 
teaching 
and obser- 
vation 

Student 
teach- 
ing and 
obser- 
vation 

State 

n 

Professional 
education, 
including 
student 
teaching 
anil obser- 
vation 

Student 
teach- 
ing and 
obser- 
vation 

I 


S 

‘ 1 

2 

3 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

21 

*24 

16 

18 

20 

3 
5 

' 2 

4 
4 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire ? . 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

15 

18 

w 12 

^ 18 

15 

IQ 

4 

,fl “ l 

Connecticut.^ _• 

8 

• 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 


Delaware 

18 

4 24 

3 

lo 

11 18 
16 
17-19 
“10 

15 

18 

“25 

18 

li 2 

district of Columbia 

4 

3 

FJorida ^ 

18 


Ohio 

* 

4 

Oeorgia 

. *9 


Oklahoma 

Idaho 

*15 


Oregon 

Illinois 

15 


Pennsylvania 

6 

“x 

Indiana 

15 

3 

Rhode Island 

Iowa._u 

15 

3 

South Carolina . .. ... 

Kansas. 

15 

3 

South Dakota . 

15 

i 3 



Kentucky 

18 

6 

Tennessee 

18 

24 

18 

12 

“ 18 

* 16 
20 
18 


Louisiana 

12 

4 

Texas 


Maine 

18 


Utah * 

X 

Maryland * 

4 16 

7 3 

Vermont 

.3 

“6 

* , 

Massachusetts 

• 12 


Virginia 

Michigan...^ 

20 

5 

Washington 

Minnesota 

J5 

3 

West Virginia 

■6 

Mississippi 

18 


Wisconsin _ 

o 

5 

Missouri 

Montana. 

15 

15 

»2H-3 

Wyoming 

10 

2 







1 Quarter-hour or year-hour requirements are expressed in' terms of *»mestcr-hours. 

1 Includes 6-hours' graduate work. 

I For provisional certificate, 9 semesteFhours; for professional certificate, 18. 

• 18 semester-hours recommended. 

7 30 to 40 observation and practice periods required; usually practice is offered in conjunction with methods 
courses. 

4 For State-aided high schools. Options for Inexperienced teachers: Four courses of 30 hours each in pro- 
fessional subjects in an approved summer school; or diploma from an approved teachers college or normal 
school, t 

inctfcased to 3 hoars by State department of education if deemed necessary. 

i x indicates that a general requirement of student teaching is made, which does not efbeclfy the number of 
semester-hours. , 

11 150 clock -hours. 

Temporary substitution of-2 semester-hours in methods accepted when applicant is unable to meet re- 
quirements. * ' 

II Exclusive of genera] psychology. 

11 1-year renewable certificate. 20 hour* required for life certificate. 

Standard is* 400 class-appointment or dock-hours in the study of education. 

" Standard Is 400 class-appointment or dock-hours of practice teaching. 

17 The general pattern; minimum under certain conditions may be less. 

11 Applicable to oollegiate professional but not collegiate certificates. 

In 1937; the specific professional subjects required for high-school 
certificates* are not specified in the certifipation regulations or school 
laws of about one-eighth of the States. In 1930, in a study of the 
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highest-grade secondary school academic certificates, Bachman found 
that 13 States prescribed the total number of hours only: 3 pre- ' 
scribed only the list from which electives could be taken; 17 pre- 
scribed 1, 2, or 3 required professional subjects; 11 prescribed at* 
least half of the professional work; and only 4 prescribed all of it, ’ 
including specific professional subjects and'the number of semester- 
hours credit allowed in each (12:19). JVIuch of the responsibility 
therefore rested upon teacher-education institutions^ and regional 
accrediting agencies in respect to the determination • of the courses 
taken by prospective teachers. 

The titles of the- required, optional, and elective courses in pro- 
fessional education specified in 1937 as ifieeting requirements for 
certificates issued to high-school teachers of academic subjects, show 
greaf diversity. Table 7 presents under generalized titles the courses 
most frequently mentioned in State regulations. 'The exact titles 
used in the regulations often show little uniformity in terminology; 
for example, student teaching is variously expressed %s apprentice, 
cadet, directed, practice, and supervised teaching. Typically, the 
professional courses are listed ip the regulations as options or elec- 
tives. Only two courses, student teaching and educational psy- 
chology, are specifically required by, half or mope’of the States in 
terms that’ deny the possibility of substituting optional courses. » 

W t 

Tabu: 7.— REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE COURSES SPECIFIED IN CERTI- 
FICATION REGULATIONS AS MEETING REQUIREMENTS IN PROFES- * 
SIONAL EDUCATION FOR. TEACHERS OF ACADEMIC SUBJECTS IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN 45 8TATES„ 1937 (126) 


. Course S'umbfr of States 

Educational psychology, including psychology of ndolt?scenoo 43 

Student teaching, Including observation . 4^ 

Principles of education, including principles of teaching.... 29 

History of education ~ go 

Administration and organization, including school management and 


supervision! + 

Methods, special; including methods in major, minor, or specialized teach- 
ing fields 

* ““ T — “■ ------- 

Tfst® dtod measurements. Including educational measurements^ 

Philosophy of education . ..... 

Methodsriiseneral : including technique of teaching 

General psychology • ' 

Educational sociology 

Secondary education, including problems, alms, and practices in sec- 
ondary education _ 

Materials and methods, including contents *. 

Health and physical education, including school and c^nhqjinlty hygiene. 

Introduction to teaching, including introduction to education » 

Miscellaneous, including all courses mentioned 4 times or less 


19 

i7 

16 

14 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

6 

6 

20 


*r 


w 


mei 


I 
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Professional course requirements for ^achere of special or non- 
academic subjects or for nonteaching positions in education temkto 
follow the same general patterns as the requirements for -teachers 
of academic subjects. The same tendency toward specialization in 
epecific professional course requirements for certificates valid in 
academic high-school subjects, may be found in requirements for 
special or nonacadeintic subjects, administration, supervision, and 
other major typfes of educational service. For teachers of academic 
higlyschool subjects, courses in principles of secondary education, 
special methods in the subjects taught, etc., are- commonly specialized. 
Similarity, variously specialized courses in administration are pre- 
scribed fbr administrators, and in supervision for supervisors. ' How- * 
ever, marked specialization in professional course prescriptions is by 
no mean <5 as frequent in certification requirements, as in- the require- 
ments -for graduation set by the institutions that prepare teachers. 
While legal enactments in 22 States in 1931 provided for classes 
physically handicapped, in only 6 States had definite standards * 
been formulated for teachers of such clashes. There was little agree- 
ment among the States concerning the nature of the special training 
needed. The sqbjecte or, courses required included the psychology' 
of exceptional children, specialized industrial arts coiy-ses, methods 
of teaching subnormal children, and clinical tests and measurements 

(121:20-40). * ' 

» 4 ’ * * 

EXPERIENCE BEQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATES 

* •) 

All r States issue initial .elementary and high-scliodl certificates 
without experience 'requirements. Such requirements are made in 
the renewal or exchange of certificates. Most certificates which are 
valid for life require -experience. When required, the amount of 
experience specified ranges from 1 to 10 years and sometimes more 
in the case of life certificates/ A’fijw States require that part or all 
of the experience specified shall be secured within the State. In the 
case of special or nonacademic subjects, practical trade or other non- 
t caching experiendfe is sometimes required in the general field taught. 
This is especially true for vocational subjects including trades and 
industries, among others. Vocational experience is sometimes ac- 
cepted in lieu of given amounts of college preparation, but this 
practice is less common than formerly. Preliminary teaching , super- 
visory, or administrative experience is required for all but a few 
administrative and supervisory certificates. The mediamof the total 
amounts of experience required for such certificates in the States 
issuing them is about 3 years; the range is from 1 to 6 years, not* 
including the experience requirements for teaching certificates is- 
sued prior to the issuance of administrative or supervisory certifi- 
cates. According to Schlpier, teachers of atypical 9 r special-class' 
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children in 1931 were required in 5 States to have teaching experiehce 
of from 1 to 3 years in the regular grades; and the desirability of 
experience was implied in the regulations of other States issuing such 
certificates (l2l: 20-40). ' * ' 

For the actual employment of teachers, as distinguished from their ■ 
rertification, experience requirements are fairly common In cities: 
"Inexperienced teachers were not, appointed for elementary, junior, 
and senior or 4-year high school positions in from 21 to 28 percent 
of a large sampling of city school systems studied in 1032 in the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education. Regulations were made in 
more than 34 percent of the cities studied concerning the proportions 
• M inexperienced teachers that could he employed annually. The 
typical requirement was 1 or 2 years of prior experience (44 " 17-20). - 
- ‘Service in country, village, or small-town Schools usually provides the 
.teaching experience required in many cities as a prerequisite for 
employment. * * .. * 

, ; SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 

m % 

Minimum prerequisites other than scholarship required in 1937 for 
the issuance of all certificates vary considerably among States 
(table 8). ^ ^ 

Age . — -The ipinimum age requirement of 18 years is made for 
certification in 30 States. No requirement is specified in 11 States 
and the District of Columbia. California is included in this number. * 
Four States specify 17 years, 1 State 19 years, and 2 States 20 years. ^ 
Minimum scholarship requirements demanding an appreciable 
amount of time in college also indirectly afford some protection 
against immaturity of applicants. * . 

_ Maximum age requirements also are set by a few States. Some- 
times the maximum requirement is higher for secondary school 
teachers - than for elementary school teachers (89:2; 131:16-17). 
Ma ximum age requirements when made, are usually found among the 
States having State teacher-retirement systems. 

7. s'.* 

Table 8.— MINIMUM PREREQUISITES IN RESPECT TO AGE' HEALTH, 
CITIZENSHIP, AND OATH OF ALLEGIANCE FOR ISSUANCE OF ALL 
CERTIFICATES, SEPTEMBER 1987 (126) 
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Tablet-minimum prerequisites u* respect/ to age, health 
Citizenship, and oath, of .allegiance for issuance of all 
CERTIFICATES, SEPTEMBER 1037 (126) -Continued 


SUU* 


Connecticut 

Delaware. \ 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia/. * 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. ... 

Iowa 

Kansas 




Kentucky../. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts. . 



Michigan. 1 

Minnesota 

Mississippi..,....* 

w Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska ‘ 

Nevada. . 

New Hampehfre « 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina. . 
North Dakota;. .« 

Ohio /.. 

Oklahoma 


Oregon. 


;::.V Vyfr * 


hode Island 

South Carolina a. $■. 

South Dakota i_ 


«. Tennessee.. 

Texas. . 



Vermont r 

Virginia z^z 


Washington . 

Weet Vfrglnla .- I 1117.^.111 

Wisconsin ~ 

TTIPWIUB U1 — -5T- — — — «... 

Wyoming _ 
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18 

18 

18 
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18 
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18 

18 
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18 

18 

18 
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18 

18 
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•X 


X 

X 


- X' 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

A ?! 


* Declaration of intention to assume citixen&hip accepted by State a 

* Pledge of loyalty. 

fp ^ pt ,or ***** of Wyoming hfeh-mbool tmlnlng dep^tmenu, for whom no ag* maulmnlont la 

# ' 

Proof of good health . — Proof of good health is required for cer- 
tification in 24 States and the District of Columbia. According to 
unpublished data compiled in 1035 by the National Education Asqp- * 
ciation, 2 States in addition, Ohio and Tennessee, then required 
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health certificates or health qualifications of candidates for employ- 
ment in the public schools. The requirements of leas than half of 
the 24 'States specify that a. physician shall certify to the teacher’s 
health. The most frequent specific requirements concerning good 
Jaealth are that the applicant be free from contagious, infectious, 
.transmissible, or hereditary diseases, ^specially pulmonary tuber- 
culosis; and. that he be free from any disease or physical defect that 
would interfere with his success as a teacher. The requirements and 
ihe means' provided for their enforcement are indicated in Such 
general terms by many, States, that it is questionable whether the j 
health and good physical condition'of teachers are assured by the 

* provisions made. 

» ' % 

^ Citizenship and oath of allegiance. — Citizenship in the United 
States, or declaration of intention to becomes citizen, is required 
by 17 States and the District of* Columbia. Msl oath of allegiance to 
the Constitution of the -United States, or to the State constitution, 
is required by 19 States and the District of Columbia. * 

Moral character; peritftfd fitness or conduct; local and miscel- 
laneous requirements.— M&ut two-thirds of the States have a formal 
- requirement that applicants for certificates be of good moral char- ~ 
acter (126). Personal fitness or ability, variously defined, may 
also be a prerequisite for certification (21:87, f4; 131:17-18). 

Strong political, social, economic, or religious- attitudes influence 
.the issuance or status of certificates in a variety of ways (89:2* 

15#: 25-27, 87). For ' example, during the economic disturbances 
beginning in 1929, a tendency of employing officers to favor local 
applicants for teaching positions 'became quite marked in some sec- 
tions. In* some cases the movement was practically St ate- wide. At’ 
least two States enacted laws requiring State residence for certifica- 
tion. Although such laws do not appear to be operative at present, 
Certain indirect restrictions on out-of-State teachers exist in several 
States that appear to have little relationship to classroom efficiency. 
Among these are requirements that certain courses be. taken in the 
higher education institutions of the State ‘making the prescriptions. 

'DURATION OF VALIDITY OF CERTIFICATES AND CONDITIONS FOR 
RENEWAL ; LIFE CERTIFICATES 

The periods of validity, nf, certificates issued to teachers of junior * 
high school and senior high school grades range in length from 1 ' 

year or less to life. Typically, the length of validity is from 3 to 5 « 
years. For teachers of special classes, the range is the same, and the 
most common length is 2 years. However, figures denoting length 
of yalidity are Jn part meaningless unless used with reference to a 
particular grade and class of certificate in a given State,- and with 
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reference to the conditions of renewal of the certificate. As an il- 
' ,ustr * tlo “ of requirements, the average number of years required ift 
1983 by States that issued administrative and supervisory term cer- 
tificates, was 3 years. The range was from 1 to 10 years, excluding 
life certificates (115:30). - - p 

Usually the certificates of lower grade are more limited in length 
of validity than certificates of higher grade. Lowest grade cer- 
tificates often are not renewable. It is common practice to renew 
higher grade certificates contiguously during satisfactory service. 

In-service education in summer sessions or in class extension work 
is usually relied upon for meeting the additional study requirements 
for renewal of initial certificates. Eight semester-hours is a com 
mon requirement for renewal (126). 

Requirements other than specified amounts of college education 
and of teaching experience are sometimes made for renewal, espe- 
cially in the case of semipermanent certificates. Reading course? 
travel, professional writing, teaching in training schools and dis- 
tinctive educational services are occasionally recognized in renewing 
certificates ( 126,* 150 : 133-140) . * 

. 111 M27, acoordin g to Cubberley, about half the States issuing dif- 
. ferent grades of elementary certificates upon examination, did not 
require an examination in additional subjects to secure a first-grade 
instead of a second-grade certificate. Teaching experience and 
higher average grades on the written examination, rather than added 

^ **** for ^**^6 <* r - 

Stine found in 1981 that only 39.2 percent of the kinds of re- 
newable certificates issued required in-service education for renewal 
In 9 States, however, all renewable certificates were renewed on the 
b^is «f in-semce education. Of the kinds of exchangeable cer- 
tificates, that is, those that could be exchanged for an advanced 
grade of certificate in the same field or class, 47.7 percent required 
in-service education for exchange. In 7 States all exchangeable 
certificates could be exchanged on the basis of in-service education. 
Of the life certificates, 64.6 percent were issued on the baAis of in- 
twnce education. In 14 States, all life certificates were issued on 
the basis of additional in-service education (127:187-188) The 
fact that more than half of the renewable or exchangeable ‘certifi- 
cate issued did not demnnd in-service education for renewal or 
erehimge is very significant inasmuch re the funcdorJfof teacher 
certification ehould mc,nde *>» improvement of instamtion and the 
education of teachers after their- initial certification. 

Stme abo found that «U percent of the kind, cf exchangeable 
certificates lasned on less than 1 year of preeervioe preparation* re- 
quired ln-semce education for their exchange. Only 21.4 percent 
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'of the kinds of exchangeable certificates issued on 3 years bf pre- 
service preparation, and 48.9 percent on 4 years’ preparation, re- 
quired in-service education for exchange. A much smaller percent- 
age of the kinds of secondary and special certificates required in- 
service education for renewal than was the case for the supervisory 
and elementary certificates (127:190-191). 

Burkinan in 1931 distinguished on the .basis of permanency four 
classes of certificates. The first. included certificates that remain in 
force during the life of the holder without any additional expe- 
rience or scholastic requirements (35 States). The second included ' 
certificates requiring evidence periodically of additional profes- 
sional growth (8 States). The third included certificates issued for 
limited periods, but indefinitely renewable without raising the grade 
of the certificate (8 States). The fourth included certificates issued ^ 
for limited periods and either not renewable or else renewable only 
for a definite number of periods. In the fourth class, requirements 
for securing and renewing some of the certificates were so low that 
the certificates could be renewed for a number of -periods aggre- 
gating in length more than an average teaching life, and in this ‘ 
particular -sense could be considered “permanent,” Fifteen States 
issued certificates of this type that could persist for 12 years or 
more. Twenty-five States issued certificates that fell into 2 or more 
of the 4 classes mentioned (2&: 12-14). 

Thirty-five States in September 1937 recognized some form of 
permanent certification of teachers, L e., certification for life, unless 
the certificate is revoked for some specified cause. Thirteen States 
and the District of (Columbia do not lsstie life certificates to teachers: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Loui- 
siana (resumed issuance April 30, 1938), .Maine (except to teachers 
in service prior to August 1 , 1932), Maryland, Massachusetts, North 
Carolina (issued to School administrators and supervisors only). 
South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia. Washington will - 
discontinue issuance of life certificates after September 1 , 1938 (128: 
Washington). / 

Martin found in 1932 that 30 States issued life high-school cer- 
tificates, and 82 issued life elementary certificates (89: 56). In 1931, 
£augg found that training institutions in 10 States granted life di- 
plomas. County life certificates were authorized in 6 States. In 18 
States, certificates leading to permanency could be secured, wholly 
or in part by examination (150 : 134, 148). 

Scholastic prerequisites for the issuance of life certificates are 
mqst commonly 2 or 8 years of education for el ementa ry certificates, 
and 4 years for high-school certificates. However, variations in the 
mi n imum amounts of preparation required range from elementary 
scfiool preparation only, to a year of graduate work. Typically, 
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the amount of experience required prior to issuance of the certificate 
w 8 to 6 years, but the range is from hone to 10 or more years. Re- 
quirpments in 1931 were presented in considerable detail by Burkina,, 
and Zaugg (23 : 6, 21-22, 38-39, 46 ; 150 : 136-149). 

. mi summarized requirements in 43 States for perms 

nentceriificates. States requiring both probationary experience ami 
professional growth numbered 14; probatibnary experience only, 2.V 
probationary experience not mandatory, 5; probationary experience ' 
not required for certain certificates, 5; continuous use* or periodic 
training obligatory, 11 (150: 130, 147). In 7 of the last -mentioned 
41 States no plan was specified for the reinstatement of certificates 
that had expired. In 31 of the 43 StM^practically no control was 
fxercised by the States over the professional improvement of the 
holders after the permanent certificates were issued (150:132-133). 


TRENDS IN REQUIREMENTS * ' 

Chang" in the number of type* of certificateL- There has Been 
a steady decrease for a number of yeai% in the number of types of * 
certificates issqed by county and by local school authority including 
rertificates valid qnly in a limited geographical area within a given 
^ tate, e. g in a given scho^li strict, city, or county. Tile number 
of types of certificates issued by examination has decreased accord^ 
ingly. Differentiation of certificates upon a basis of length of valid-l 
ity appears to become somewhat less marked among the States. On 
the other hand, there is marked increase in differentiation#! certifi 
cates according to grade Jpvpl, subject, or type of work for which 
issued. -Orave^ believes that on the whole, similarity in the differ- 
ent types of certificates issued is increasing. (65 : 194).* 

Increase in the number of types of State certificates has been 
brought about largely through two movements: Increase in die 
amount* 0 f academic or special work required, which lias resulted' 
m a greater variety of high-grade certificate; and increase in the 

?/ v 8p ^ a,ized or fie, 4s taught in the public sbhools 

t (w>: 47-43). These . trends, while .existing for a century v>r more. 

| . have been most noticeable during comparatively recent years. ' 

Increase in minimum amount » of preparation required.— Early cer* 
t meat ion requirements in this oountry , varied among schools and 
localities. The information received through examinations by local 
•• clvU authorities concerning the academic proficiency of applicants 
was quite meager (81 : 6-12; 40 : 631).- .As new States and Territories 
were organized, requirements became a little more definite. The rise 
in requirements has proceeded at^dow rate, and only after many ’ 
struggles, to the levels of today (60; 25). Many early differences in 
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requirements |H*rsist to'the. present time, and some have been 
intensified. . t ‘ 

A Tajiid rise in miniimiin certification requirements between «UB 1 
and 11*37 is indicated in tqjde 9. Some States issued the majority 
of their certificates upon somewhat higher levels than those indicated 
by the minima shown,, for each year. Tliere is a dec »<lwf grease in ' 
the number of States requiring 2, 3, or'4 years of college \S>rk as a 
nrfininrflm for certification. The decrease is marked in the nunjber of 
States having no definite scholarship requirements* " 

The data shown apply predominantly to elementary certificates, 
since minimum levels are lower for such certificates than for high- 
school certificates. However, certification requirements rose for prac- 
tically alt certificated groups of workers in education. 

•* / • 

- • 

Tarjjt R.— MINIMI M SCHOLARSHIP I*REREqt"YblTEff FOR CERTIFICAT- 
ING INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS | TEMPORARY AND EMERGENCY 
< l.ltTIH CATES NOT CONSIDERED!. 1U21.* 10241. AND IDdT/ lAtUPTI'B 
FROM .VI :10: 126 1 « 1 
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California^ "which has been well in the forefront among progrea- 
fiive States in raising requirements for teachers’ certificates illus- 
trates the course of ad vancemenf among such States. According to 
Burtcman, the first State standards regulating the qualifications for 
high -school teachers certificates in California were promulgated in 
th e cer tification law .of 1893. Graduation from an accredited uni- 
versity nnd a minimum of 12 semester-hours in pedagogical courses 
*ere required. Examinations by local authorities were retained. 
Since 1901, high-echool certificates have been granted only on the 
79274*— M « 
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basis of credentials. In 1905, \ the State board ruled that one-half „ 
year of graduate ^Work should be required as a minimum standard 
■ . for the issuance of high-school credentials. In 1906, the standard 
*was raised^o 1 full year of graduate work, except for certain expe- 
rienced applicants who had completed only one-half year of graduate 
. study. Since 1928, a full year of gradute study has been required 
for all secondary school certificates' (23:87-88). Elementary teach- 
er-certification standards also rose, in' keeping with the extension* of 
' * normal school curricula to 4 yeare of teachers-col)ege work. With , 
the exception of a few county certificates, the bachelor’s degree is 
now required as a minimum for elementary certificates. 

For a jiumber of years, the majority of States considered as stand- 
ard requirements 2 years of preparation above high school for ele- 
mentary teachers, „ and 4 years for high-school teachers (89:123; 
131:126; 126). These levels are -now considered as temporary goals 
in the long process of raising requirements. Curricula for ele- 
mentary teachers terminate increasingly at the end of 3 or 4 years of 
college preparation ; and courses offered for high-school teachers 
incjhde more and more graduate woflc. -The number of prospective 
teachers completing advanced' curricula and courses is increasing 
steadily. Certification requirements are being ’raised in accordance 
with the increased Supply of teachers with advanced preparation. 

ftiseyin average levels* of preparation of teachers . — The rise in' 
levels of preparation of teachers bears a close relationship to the 
rise in levels of certification. On an average, the amount of time 
v ’ spqnfcin preparation by public-school teachers has increased about 1 
r, yeair in eVety 16 during the past century. The extension upward of 
- the general level of preparation has increased at a more rapid rate 
V during the past quarter of a ^entury, than before. In 1839, when the 
first State normal school w^s opened* the typical public-school teacher 
did not have more than the modern equivalent of 8. years of school- 
ing, and in all probability hfcd less. In f890, the average level was 
v , approaching, but had not yet reached, the equivalent of high-school 
graduation. Ih 1910^ the average level had very nearly reached high- 
-school graduation; in 1921-28, the average level was slightly below* 
2 years of work above high-school .graduation; and in 1930-81,. the 
average level was between. 2 and 3 years above high-school gradua- 
tion. If this long-time trend cont inues in the future as it has .for the 
pa^t century, it is safe to predict that well within the next 25 years- 
the level of 4 years of preparation above high school will have been 
reached as an average for all teachers, and a standard now advocated 
by many authorities will haVe been attained for ,half of the teachers 
of America (25 : 57-68 ; 55 : 216-281 ; 60 : 4,11, 25, 49-60), 

, . \ Changing conditions of teachers supply and demand . — Conditions 
- of teacher supply and demand have' long determined to a consider- 
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able extent the amounts of preparation required for certification. 
Teacher oversupply and undersupply tend to run in cycles, as con- 
ditioning factors change. >For example, a scarcity of teachers existed 
toward., the close and for a few years after the World War. Sal- 
aries were extremely low. Thereafter, salaries improved, and more ‘ 
men and women returned to the profession. Enrollments .in 
teacher-preparation institutions incrt^ased rapidly, and an bverslipply 
, of certificated teachers resulted. While the oversupply of teachers 
was intensified considerably by the economic depression, beginning 
in 1929, the oversupply was already marked in many States and 
types of positions before the effects of the depression on education 
had been noticeably felt (50 : 437-473). Sherrod found in .1930 that 
v 23 opt of 34 State superintendents reporting had a large oversupply 
• of- certificated teachers. Only 1 State, Vermont,, reported a general 
shortage of teachers.. The explanations for the oversupply given in 
States wype location and economic forces wefe not the determining 
factors, vrere invariably the existence of low standards of certifica- 
tion, and inadequate preservice training of teachers -(122:848). * . 

In 1937, reports from si number of States and teacher-education/ 
institutionaindicate that tire oversupply of certificated teachers has 
, decreased greatly. In elementary education, the former surplus of 
“ teachers lias disappeared in many States. Placement of high-school 
teachers of academic subjects, however, is still a difficult problem for 
.many institutions. 

Increase in specialized requirements in academic and special sub- 
jects and fields. — Historically, the first significant step in specializa- ' 
tipn was the elimination of the “blanket” certificate, good in all of 
the school grades and types of educational service, and- the issuance 
of certificates specialized for elementary or for secondary, grades. 
Cubberley said in 1906 : ‘ ■ 


In almost all of our States a teacher’s certificate of any grade Is good 
to teach in any part of the school system In which the teacher may be 
able to secure employment ... To be employed as a teacher In a high 1 

school when one has never had mere education than that represented by - 
, ’ a four-year high-school course Is not uncommon (3/: 59). 

Whijc there has been, a parked tendency for a number of years to 
eliminate certificates covering all or most of the’ grades, some are 
* still issued* Not only has there been a distinct trend toward the 
issuance of certificates for elementAry and for high-school teaching, 

•. respectively, but specialization has extended to specific subjects; 
-grade levels, and fields of work. (12:14; 32 : 21-25 ; 40:632; 88:105; 

. 100, Part 11:118-114; Ifil: 125). Junior and senior high school 
teachers of specific academic and nonacademic subjects, and admin- 
ikrators, supervisors, and oyier workers in professional education.' 
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„ are separately certificated to an increasing extent. Certificates haye 
been increasingly differentiated on the basis of grade levels or types 
of work, e. g., kindergarten, kindergarten-primary,' intermediate, 

- und junior high school grades. .. 

’ In recent years, there has been a rapid development in require- 
ments governing the amount and nature of the work to be mastered 
in a particular subject or "field, e. g., the requirement of a major 
or .minor, or of a given number of college credits in the field to be 
taught. There appears to be a decided movement toward certification 
for specific subjects by writing on the face of the certificate the sub- 
ject or subjects which the holder is qualified to teach, and by permit- J 
ting him to teach only those subjects (32:21-25; 86:105; 123:207: ’ 
131:125). 

Trends toward certificating jfeadhefs by subject? are well illustrated 
•by the changing requirements for teachers of nonacademic or special 
subjects. According to Baum, certificates .valid only in special sub- 
jects were issued hi 17 States in i92\ (16:9-10). According to 
Switzer, 61 kinds of special certificates for teachers of nonacademic 
subjects were issued in 1925; and 1 or. more of these were issued 
in all but 5 States. In 1930, 122 kinds of special certificates were 
issued in 45 States (131 : 123). 

Trends during the present century in certification for administra- 
tive and supervisory positions follow in certain respects those for 
teaching positions} According to Cubberley, in 4 906 only"! State, 
Wisconsin, recognized , ih certification requirements anything like 
adequate provisions for superintendents. This State issued a certifi- 
es cate*by State examination for comity superintendents. The certifi- 
; cate differed from a first-grade teacher’s certificate only in respect to 
requirements for examination in “school law and the organization, 
management, and supervision of (fotfict schools”, and in respect to a 
teaching experience requirement of 8 months (37:66). 

Certain unmistakable trends since 1906 in the issuance of adminis- 
* trative/Rnd supervisory certificates are shown in studies made in 
several different years : 1911, (137 : 209) ; 1921, (31 : 225-2^) ; 1^27, 
(32:261-263); 1933, (115); and J937, (126). First, the .number of 
States issuing such certificates has increased *from 9 at most' in 1911, 
/ lp 31 in 1937, and their possession in the States issuing them is now 
*" inorS^generally required for specific^positions than during' earlier 
' sa *yearS ; second, the anjount of preparation required has increased until 
college graduation is now the most frequent single .scholarship re- 
quirement; third, the certificates themselves have been increasingly 
specialized (115:7, 9) from the earlier ^“supervisory” certificates; 
fourth, certification of administrators by examination; once the pre- 
<Jominan} method, is now found infrequently; and, fiftjj, the propor- 
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tion of life certificates issued to administrators has declined (89:81 • 
82 ; 115 : 6-31 ; 126 ; 131 : 123-124) . *• 

Changes in requirements * in professional education. -/There has 
been until recent years a marked trend toward increasing the amount 
of strictly professional work required for certification. In the last* 
, few years, the increase has been slower, and has been especially notice- 
able only in States originally having the lowest requirements in this 
subject. ' # 

In 1906,<.one pedagogical subject was required in about three- 
fourths of the States, for oifte or more kinds of certificates. Usu- 
„ ally this subject was the theory and art of teaching. Occasionally 
school law, and much less frequently, psychology, history of edu- 
cation, and a few other professional subjects were required (37 : 28 - 
2l)). In 1937, all States require courses iii professional education 
for one or more types of certificates. The requirement is also made 
for many more kinds of certificates than- in 1906; and the courses 
i4quired are specified in increasing variety and by a greater number 
‘ of States as time goes on. For instance, 26 States in, 19#0 required 
student teaching, an increase of 4 over the number of States making 
such a requirement in 1925 (131:131). -Thirty-three States^and the 
District of Columbia made this requirement in 1937 (table 6). 

Changes in special' requirements other than preparation arid ex- 
perience . — Inspection >0 f three studies published, respectively, 'in 
1911, 1921, and 1928, and of certification regula|idiis and laws in 
1937 discloses a very slow elevation of minimum age requirements for 
certification during the past quhrter of a century (table 10; and 
,31:241-242; 32T278-279). The elevation of age requirements is 
not as rapid as the elevation of the .average amount of preparation ’ 
of teachers^ which rose 2 years or more during the* same period. •* 
There was no appreciable rise in minimum age requirements in ap- 
proximately 40 States. Different age requirements formerly made 
in some States for men and for women have practically disappeared. 
Different age requirements for different types of certificates within 
the same State havedecreased greatly in number. The age-require-., 
ment trend- in the^recfently ‘ introduced administrative' and super- 
visory certificates is not yet clear. 

Minimum age requirements are often specified, in school laws, and 
the raising of requirements embodied in statutes is slow. Actually, 
of course, the average age- level of certificated applicants tends to ih- 
crease, as requirementsTgoverning the amount of Their preparatioa 
are increased. The protection afforded the schools by -the minimum 
age requiremefitsat present in force becotaies- largely unnecessary as 
* minimum certification requirements in respect to preparation are 
raised. 

« 
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Table 10.— COMPARISON OF MINIMUM AGE REQUIREMENTS FOR 0- 

LOWEST GRADE CERTIFICATES, 1911 AND 1937* 

^ a » 

\umber of State* 


A tie 


1911 

19S 7 

16 

\ . 

o 


17. . 


— * 8 

4 

.18 



30 

19- - 



1 

20- 

* 


2 

21 



* 

No fix.'d requirement# 


12 

•n 


* References : For 1911, 137 : 22G ; for 1937, 126. 

* Include/? California, which requires 18 years for coijutf certificates only. These are * 
issued in negligible nun^&rs. 

' Religious affiliation or„ belief was a common requirement in earliej - 
. days when church authorities controlled the schools and desired to 
assure themselves that applicants were “sound in faith” (39 : 631). 
The requirement of .good mpral character. has existed almost from 
the beginning of teacher certification,- and this qualification is still 
mentioned in the regulations of about two-thirds of the States. . 

’ Civic requirements for teachers have received increased emphasis' 

- within recent years. The World War appears to have- added con- 
siderable impetus to the adoption of the requirement of citizenship 
(150 : 26. See also 131 : 17-18). : The movement has continued dur- 
ing the past decade. The prerequisite of citizenship was required in 
10 States for the^ issuance of all certificates in 1927 (82 : 278^ 
Citizenship, or the declaration of intention - to assunie citizenship, 
was required \n 17 States and the District of-£qJuinbia in 1937. 
Proof of good health was required -in 15 States Ini ^927, and in 25 ' 
States in 1937 (32 : 278; 126). , . * " ’ . > 

Changes in duration of period of validity and oonditiom of renewal 
■ and esochangc. — Long-time trends in the lengtK , of Validity of many 
types of certificates are difficult to distinguish,. since certificates of. 
the same name may change greatly jn essential characteristics over 
a period of years. There does not seem to be any marked tendency 
recently to- depart from the long-established practices notqpl by Cook 
in 1927 of renewing certificates of higher grade during good sejp9?e, 
and of limiting the period of validity oi certificates of lower grQfe 

(82 : 28). ' •* V ' . . 

* Among clearly distinguishable tendencies in recent -revisions of 
certification requirements, has been a*n increase of. emphasis upon 
provisions for -the issuance of initial certificates as probationary or 
provisional certificates only. The length of validity of such certifi- 
cates if relatively limited, and they can be renewed or- exchanged only 
after the - holder has completed additional college work while in 
service. Suclr provisions, while not Entirely new in any State, have 
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been particularly emphasized in recent revisions of certification re- 
quirements in Kentucky, Michigan, j££ebraska, New York, Ohm, 
Pennsylvania, and other States. r 

- The requirement of in-service education as a prerequisite - for the 
renewal of cetf ificates is subject to certain limitations, most of which 
are economic in nature. During the depression, for- example, a num- 
ber of States extended or renewed the validity of teachers* certif- 
icates without enforcing previous prescriptions* of additional college 
preparation for renewal. Legislative pjjovisfpns to tlys effect were 
made in 5 States during the biennium } 1934-36 (73:20), 

.Life certificates were introduced in ihost States during the last 
half of the nineteenth century. County su|^rintendenfs of PCnnsyl- , 
vania under the law of 1854 creating their office and giving them re-, 
sponsibility for certification, designated in. convention a Permanent ' 

. form of certificate entitling the holder to the privilege of being called 
a professional teacher. After revising the provisions for the perma- ' 
nent, form of certificate in 1855 to include examinations in the art 
pf teaching, as well as in subject matter, the Act of J867* authorized 
the issuance locally of a permanent certificafe upon examination by a 
committee eloped by local teachers (147: 11-14; *ttQ: 46). , Perma- 
nent certification was extended to the majority of the States there- 
after. In* 1911, Updegraff found only -8 States ’that did not issue*# 
life certificates : Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia* North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Louisiana, and Colorado. However, 
all but 2 of these — Delaware and North Carolina — made provisions 
fbr the renewal of their highest grade certificates. In Colorado, the 
second renewal was. for life (137:162-163). In J£91, 10 States 
were reported that did, not grant life certificates ,(31:204-205), and 
ih 1930, 7 States (131: 132). To 1937, the number of States had in- 
creased to 13, including ! State issuing life’ certificates to adminis- • 
trative and.su pervisory officers only (126). Slight differences hi the 
foregoing figures may be caused in some instances by differehces in 
classification of certificates. 

The increase in the numbe£ of States not issri|^g life’ certificates, 
from 8 in 1911 to 13 in 1937, is not particularly impressive despite a 
very recent increase in the number of such States. , A -statement by 
Cook in 1927, however, still applies, *jShe reported a goqd deal of 
agreement that permanent .certificates should be issued to relatively 
few applicants, and then only after-evidence of successful, experience. 
Some States were issuing fewer life certificates than formerly. There 
was a tendency to issue probationary certificates which were later 
validated for long terms or made life certificates only on evidence of 
credentials showing continued professional training as well as 
experience (32:28). * 4 ' - 9 * i 
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* . EVALUATION OF REQUIREMENTS ‘ 

t 

• NUMBER AND TYPES OF CERTIFICATES 

Simplification of terminology applied to certification practices ami f 
requirements has been advocated -for some time.' Updegraff said in 
1911: ■ * ,* 

A uniform nomenclature is needed for* all the States, or at„l^ast the 
adoption of principles which shall) conttol the naming of certificates 
(137:1871. * *- • . 

Lewis said in 1925 : . - . * / 

» vv 

The nuniltcr and names of certificates should i>y reduced to i) miniinmn - 
^(82 : 98). . . \ 

Zangg believes that;.* ^ . * 

V * s - 

* a 9 . * 1 

term ••certificate” which is uked by the majority of the States, wouljl 
r to - he adequate tdt :\)1 .States (150: 187).. * , 

irborn sav s : 

i*' . • , " . • 

Variability iu meaning of Jh^'nan»es of certificates is at present quite 

confusing . Simplification is imperative (43:3). * * ‘ 

. > . 

« It must be admitted that exact uniformity fnay be unnecessary in 
cert ain\ respects. But there is unquestionably too much confusion in 
terminology for which no brief can be fteld. - 

. Confused teniiinology results in 0 large part from variations in cer- 
tification practices and requirements among States and within States'. 
CertifichtioiTprocedures and requirements a£# often needlessly com- 
plex, however. Certification procedure should be simple enough to 
be readily understood by school administrator^ teachers, -prt^pective 
teachers, and board members (41: 95). , I£ practices and requirements 
are simplified and made more uniform, simplification of V^rmjnologv. 
income degree should follow. ' Oversimplification, hbwever,' should, be • 
avoided. On, this point, the following statement by>Regief rejects 
the belief of most authorities whose opinions were rfiviewedf 

. - . A sound certification system should nan)e as many kihds of certificates 
. there are kinds of work calftng for specific and prgjtongedjl preparation. , 
(114:308). 

Lewis said ii? 1925 : • 

The terminology of the certificate should, so far qs possible, de 
' ^ attainments 'and the ri|hta of the holder (82:98). - 

\ The w’ide range (3 to 55 in 1^32) in the number oE 
of educates issued by thef several States Suggest quystSOhs^onc^rn- 
ing the extreme nttfnbers, indicated. * Three kinds of certiBc^Hes would 
. not -at all fpeet the needs 'of* States differentiating certificates ade- 
quately for different types of educational service. It appears obvious 
that the number* of kinds of certijicates sh0uld. be cdnsiatent wi^ , 
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effective certificatibn procedure. This principle relates to the^axi- 
inum as well as the minimum number of certificates. There should 
d be as many kinds of certificates as there- are specific and pertinent 
certification purposes, but no more. Parkinson in 1932 believed it" was 
possihHttojparry out the spirit of this principle and at the same time 
issue notmore than 20 -different kinds of certificates (i<K?: 444-445). * 

In respect to' the number of different types of certificates, there 

* is a fair agreement among authorities that in many States there 
should be fewer of certain types, such as those issued 'locally or Upon 
examination, and an increase in other typbs through ihore sjiecial- 

• ization in certification.; Burkinan Concludes lliat ‘‘the multiplicity of 

bases upon which certificates tfre issued, in the different States v for « 
thf same type of educational position is unwarranted." Ho hase9 
.his conclusion upon the commonly accepted statement that teacher 
certification has the major purpose of ensuring that teachers be prop- 
erly qualified (23: 159). • .* 

That a reasonable degrefc of simplicity "in certification require- 
x ments is possible -in a certification plan that recognizes different 
grade' levels, subjects, and fields of work, And provides for a reg- 
ular progression of grades of certificates based upon varying amounts 
of experieiiee and scholarship, is shown in the fegulalions of a num- 
ber of States., Among these* the regulations of 'Maine afford an 
^excellent example. « • 

McMullen proposes that" the scholastic and professional training 
requirements for certificates of p given level and type which <*arry 
, the same prerogatives, shduld be made ‘uniform among the States. 

If this werd done, V reasonable similarity of practice in thq cer- 
tification of teachers should result (86:96). If the number of cer* 
tificnting ag§nci£s*were reduced to pne, i. e,’, the’ State department 
of education ; if the bases of initial issuance were ^reduced to one, 
i. e., upon institutional preparation^ and if terminology were stand- ' 
ardized, the many different kinds of certificates could easily be re- 
. duced to a’ fraction of the present number! Not many mom elements 
- of difference among certificates appear necessary,' than the number 
° required" fp specify the amount ^and the nature: of- preparation, the 
amount and. the - nature of experience, kinds ofiedUgfitional service) 
’.authorized* length of validity, -and terms of rend yjifl 
\ A need in some States for temporary certificatesTT^honrertpwable 
^certificates of 1 year’s duration tp be used in the "process of raising 
minimum standards or for use in emergencies, is recognized inUctuaJ 
practice, and advocated by some authorities ( Y6 : 81 ; 43 : 9 ; 92 : 143 )n 
O n the other hand, the undesirability of low-grade certificates, in- 
eluding' third or fourth grades no*, issued in some States, apd of 
> temporary .or emercj^cy cqrtificate^^nd . permits, is commonly "rec- 
ognized when suou ‘certificates perpetuate extremely, low standards 
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(40:631, 636-637). Causes operating toward increasing the number 
of teachers who hold permits unfortunately may include poverty 
of the* administrative unit,- undue '"conservatism of administrators, 
local political influences, and other causes. 

t The recommendation has beensnade that no temporary certificates ~ 
or permits be issued (57 : 209-212) . There is evidence that low-grade 
certificates may be retained when there is no real need' for them. 

’ For example, Elrod showed that in Tennessee there was a supply of 
7,951 high-sehool teachers in 1933-34 who were college graduates t 
whereas the demand was for only 3,341. Each high-school vacancy 
in the State could have been filled with a teacher who had 4 years 
or more of preparation with a surplus of 4,610 college-trained teach- 
ers; yet high-schpol teachers were' being certificated with less than 
, 4 years’ preparation (52:6).. However, local economics and admin- - 
istrative forces at the present time appear to make the issuance of ' . 
substandard, certificates nece^ary ®r expedient in many places, and 
their final elimination must wait upon geif^pal educational improve- 
ments. These indhde, to a varying extent in tfcfe several States, such 
. advancements as better salaries for teachers and centralization of ed- 
ucational administration, including the abolition of local administni- - 
tion of examinations for certificates/ 

> "Nearly all authorities agree oh the ‘desirability of differentiating * 
certificates to meet the needs of worker on two or three, different 
gra’de levels, in major fields of instruction,* and in important types 
of educational service noninstructional in nature (12:158; 57:219- * 
222^ 97:1; 100, Part II: 115-416; 106: 139-442). ' To secure special- 
ized preparation^ it is advocated that certification be undertaken by 
subjects or combinations' of subjects, grade levels of work, and differ- * 
ent types of work such as the principalship. Brodie suggests a 
modified form of certification for certain -types of nonprofessional 
service also (21 : 33-44 )v 

Inasmuch as teachers ire frequent Iy'caDed upon to give instruc- 
tion outside t^eir major fields (7:2844287), certification should pro- 
vide for this situation. Certificates should be issued that make 
provisions- for competent service in two or more subject!?. Such ; ■ 
provisions are illustrated, ip the’certification regulations-of Alabama,-' 
Arkansas, California, Indiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa,. Virginia, and West Virginia, ajnong other States. , **\, 

• It is’-commo^Jy agreed that 1 certification requirements shibuld protect 
prospective teachers ftho prepare for service in specific subjects or 
grade levels from the competition of prospective teachers 'w^o have 
hafil no such specific preparation. The need is^iown by the fact that 
in about half the States high-school certificates by law or regulations 
are valid also in elementary schools. Of five types of’ specialized 
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elementary certificates for intermediate grades reported in one study, 
not one gives its holders protection against hoftlers of other types of 
elementary certificates (10: 29-3(5, 180).. 

Cubberley’s proposals in 1927 may now be considered conservative 
in sogie States, but they afford goals yet to l>e attained in others: 


A dVeren (iation of certificates for different types, of teaching Is becoming 
increasingly desirable. Two main grades — elementary -school "and high- 
school — should be grovlded for at once, and higliSt ^UMi'lards should be 
fin'd for obtaining- the high-school ceatlflcate — grudinmKfi from a four-year 
college couitse and professional study should be the goal — than for the 
elementary. Further <llffcr$ntlntloh will in tlipe be desirable, and klnder- 
gnrten-prlmary-school, intermediate-school, junior-hlgh-school, and probably 
Junior-college certificates as well will ln<time be called #ir ... An admin- 
istration uud supervision certificate also should be created . . . ' Either a 
general forjnjjy a variety of vocational permits and certificates should bo 
provided to cover Smith-Hughes and part-time-instruction teachers. Siini- 
• larly, special certificates for teachers of a number of special types of 
. , classes — defectives, 6ub-normals, spm»h drfpctx^jidultn. etc.-^may all be 
needed (40:037). 

Differences of opinion may be found concerning the jlegree to wluch 
specialization should be carried, and concerning the types of work to 
, 4-hich certification should expend (21:50-51; 81:346). George E. 

' Myers in 1929 secured majority agreement from a jury 0^812 mem- .* 
bers as to the desirability of the trend toward issuing, special certifi- 
cates valid only in a more, or less limited field designated in the 
certificate; and based upon special preparation for this field. The 
r§pecial certificates approved by 'two-thirds or more of his jury in- 
s eluded those in such special or -nonacademic subjects as music, draw- 
ing, industrial arts r household arts, and physical education; those for 
teachers of exceptional children, adults, and illiterates; those for grade, 
levels, including, kindergarten and primary classes and elementary 
grades; those for teaching senior high school academic subjects singly 
“or in combination; and those tor supervisors .of special subjects. 

* More than half his, jury favored the increasing differentiation of y. 
certificates for junior high school teachers and for elementary, junior., 
high school, arid senior high school principals, and for superintendents - 

. of schools (97:J-2). ., . i . * 

Bachman says that, with the exception of a certificate based upon 
a short curriculum preferably 1 year in length designed for teachers* 
in 1-teacher ^chools, there is need for buka single protective and 
limited elementary school certificate and of a single curriculum for 
elementary teachers m the fifst 6 grades (10:67-68, 81).. He does 
s not believe that a rural school certificate, as distinguished from a 
certificate temporarily demanded for teachers of 1-teaCKer schools 

• as sdeh, is .justified. * All ^certificates, however, should be restricted in ! 
validity (10:67-66, 180-181)1: Other authorities would extend the 
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In practice, of course, there are a number of Statet»and of teacher- 
preparation institutions that havgjgt made more than fair beginnings 
toward specialization; others have pone further in specialization in 
MMjffnientary field than Bachman would appearjla ftflprove It is 


*>needed that ^dheaj jgn au thorities differ as to/vhat constitutes a 
qualified teacher. The question has qot been settled by scientific 
means, nor to .the. satisfaction of all those who prepare, certificate, 
or employ teachers. Such difficulties, however, should not be made 
hindrances advancement ul_c££^ficution practices by commonly 
accepte<l means. 

Brodie secured agreement by a number of educational authorities 
on the following statement : “The several States should use one gen- 
eral pattern in certification for public school service.*' (21:41, 43). 
It is %rgued- with ijnjflh justification that the realization of tins ideal 
would simplify tl^e administration of certification, encourage the 
interstate migratioifof competent teachers, and niake the evaluation 
of out-of-State certificates easier and more accurate. Efforts of weH- 
qnuhfied teacher? to better their economic and professional status' 
and effort^ of employing officers who wisji to improve tfieir teach- 
ing staffs, would be more effectively realized if differences in certi- 
fication practices and requirements among States could be reduced 
(86:&-4). The adoptibn of one general pattern need not mean that 
minimum standards among the Sta’tes would have (o lie the same 
(21:5b-53). / 

State systems of certificatioiy4hould, of course, be simple enough 
to be easily administere d^ aiw r readily understood by teachers and 
l&ymefi (21:31-32, 43; 150:167). ' o » 

trends do not indicate that exact uniformity in certification 
requirements will be attained in the ngar future under present condi- 

s that “State uniformity i nicest ificat ion, is 


(86:1). There is something to lye said, of 
course, for even unplanned experimentation in the educational evolu- 
tion of .a State or countiy,' if the social and financial wastes are not 
too great, and if there are Yeasonable hopes for fruitful outcomes 
of such experimentation. However, there appears to bTan entirely 
unnecessary amount o^ confusion and divergent practices in certi- 
fication. To secure a greater measure of uniformity in practices and 
requirements, without lowering standards or sacrificing the^educa- 4 
tional identity of the several States, or J infringing upon their possi- 
bilities of educational growth in new directions, appears to be a real 
need. • 




perhaps undesirable. Minor differences 
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, Several “model" patterns of (Certification have been proposed. The 
earliest noteworthy plan was proposed bv Cubberley in 1914. as a part 
of his revised institution and school code of the hypothetical State 
of Osceola (3$: 148-172). Brodie iiiM932 secured the opinions of 
48 judges concerning a number of proposed principles and a certifica- 
tion pattern (table 11) formulated by Dearborn (21:28-33; 43). 
The judges consisted of 15 specialists in teucher 'training, 16 State 
officers of certification, and 17 public-school administrators. While 
the pattern as a whole for a State plan of^tification was favored* 
by the judges, there were some diverse opinions on pertain details 
of t lie plan (21:51-53). Subdivision “F" of the pattern, represent- 
ing the class of certificate requiring only 1 year of preparation gbove 
high school was seriously questioned; 13 judges voted “yes" and 15 
“no.” Kecognition in tb* requirements of all certificates was recom- 
mended in resj>ect to the following items: Scope of validity, length 
of validity, basis of issuance (amount of approved preparation re- 
quired), and terms of renewal or exchange (21 :32, 42). 


.Tari* 11.— PATTERN FOR I^JVEIAIPING PLANS OF STATE CERTIFICA 
„ TION FOR I'lTll.ir-SCItOOI. SERVICE 21:38-*»)» 


Class of 
owHflcate 

Mr- 

Amount of 

V 4<»n re- 
quirH 

length of 
| \ > 

/ Thrill*; of reriew.il 

i 

i So>|» ot ^ttilily 

1 

- 1 

S 

A. 1 

1 

A , V 

IVifi 

Yt*r$ 

* 

i 

* r. 

12 

[ 

(0 10 yams’ sucoesdul temhiof eijienenoe. 
or (2) 12 semester- hours id appro\fd 
courts. 

1M ermine^ by nature 
of fireparation. 4 

u 

•* 

i »t 

| 

(1)8 years’ successful leaching eiperfeoce, 
and 6 aejnester-hours a proved ooursi*. or 
(2) 18 semester-hours Id a pi coved cour** 

l>o 

r~ m 

i 

■ « 

1 * 
* 

(1) 6 years’ successful leaching eipenenoe 
and 12 semester -hours approved courses, 
or (2) 24 semester-hours in approved 
counts 

J>o * ♦ 

D .v 


* 

Not renewable 

!>o 

E 

f 2 

4 

..do 

l>o 


f 1 

2 

do 

J 

l>o 7 


i Of morf . - 

♦Notes reiated^o the foregoiug pattern: 

1. This pattern can lie used for developing certification plans in any 8tate. 

2. The pattern can Ik* used In certification for; any phase of school service. 

3. The Class A certificate should be the ultimate certification goal for every 

meml>er of the profession. " ^ , 

4. The lowest class of certificate or uiinlraum standards for any given phase 

jtrf service, should be determined by conditions in each Sta(e. , 

5. A*year 'should bet defined fa terms of the established length of the school 
year in the school district or districts where the service .was rendered. * 

0. The definition of Approved preparation” should rest with the ‘beat phil- 
osophical and scientific thought regarding tqpcher education in each State 
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7. A year of preparation should be Interpreted - u approximately 30 semester- 
bourn of approved course*. 

a One year of additional preparation would qualify holders bf all cerlillcates 
below Class A to the next higher form of certificate. <• 

0. If the holder of a certificate falls to qualify for renewal or exchange to a 
higher form of certification, be should be eutltled to tbd next lower form 
of certificate valid In the field he Is qualified to teach, provfttyd the ml film uni 
certification standards In that field are not violated. . * 

10. Any class of cert (Unites Issued to a new entrain to the profession should 

be for a prolmt lopary period of 2 years. , 

11. Degree requirements are purposely omitted. 

12. Emergency certiorates an* always lui'ossary to meet extreme condition* 

and technical difficulties. 1 , 

McMullen lias proposed basic provisions for a uniform Scale cer- 
tification law based on the standards of a hypothetical national 
certification law. Brief extracts from his detailed provisions follow: 

All certificates shall be spectallilng certificates Issued for particular* 
subjects or fields of service on different grade levels ... (14- kinds 
proposed]. . ... 

. . , Two classes shall he designated for each type of certificate, as 
follows: (a | Provisional, and (6| Permanent. . . . Permanency shall de- 
pend upon successful validation every five years by evidence of added 

- educational training nnd professional growth. . . . The academic training 
for all elementary and secondary certificates shall be four and five years 
of (raining beyitnd hlgh-srhool graduation, rcupe&Ivciy. . . . There shall 
Ik* a minimum requirement of twenty-four semester hours of professional 
training for all certificates. ... A schedule#of additional training re 
qulred for subsequent validation of certificates likewise slurll be set up. 

. . . Any certificate unused for a period of three, years or longer shall 
lapse automatically and shall be reinstated only upon evideoqa of further 
training ... .- ** 

... Provision shall be made for the renewal or extension (under 'pre- 
scribed conditions] of a provisional certificate when the holder has failed 
to qualify for a permanent certificate. Likewise, provision shall be made 
for the renewal or validation of permanent ceHlflcates every five years, 
provided the bolder has met the additional requirements of training and 
professional gitnvj.li ... *" / 

♦ n . - Provision shall .In* made for the continuance in full force nnd effect 
of all old certificates for the full time for which they were Issued ffjifi : 124- 
1271. • * ‘ 

Regier in 1935 proposed a certification plan for Kansas that included 
provisions for 4 types of certificates: Administrative and supervisor}’, 
secondary, elementary, and special. Three gr^fes — advanced, stand- 
ard, and provisional — were\ proposed. Requirements for preparation * 
ranged from 2 years of undergraduate collegiate work for the provi- 
sional elementary certificate to 2 yeaitfof graduate work for the ad- 
vanced administrative and supervisory certificate. Length of validity 
of the certificates ranged from 3 tq 5 years, with provisions for a condi- 
tional life certificate. In most rqgpecte the plan was in keeping with 
the principles set forth in the present study (114: 306-320). * 
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Dilley proposed a plan for Ohio that was designed, if ‘adopted, to 
remedy many weaknesses in the plan in existence in 1935. His pro- 
posals were also in ‘keeping with commonly accepted principles 
(46:157-162). -V ' • 

Recommendations of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching in respect to California in 1932 provided for dis- 
tinct differentiation of certificates fat- different types of educational 
service as follow^: . . - 

1. A credential to cover teaching in the kindcrgnrteii^ind primary level*, 

grade* up to 3, Inclusive. ' . 

2. A credential to covet teaching ml the elementary level from grades 1 

* to 9, Inclusive. - > . . : ' - •. 

a A credential t<f covar teaching at the secondary level, with emphasis 
as justifled.^upon high-school lenching. from grades 7-H, inclusive. 
This credential ahould indicate the major fields of teaching compe- 
tence Ce. g.. social science, literature and language, science, physical 
education. foreign.l^ngtiAgi>f\ preferably by name. art. liotne economical 
mechanical 'and ii/l^tria) arts, etc.). 

4. A credential to cover” teaching at the n&ondary level with emphasis as 

Justified upon Junior college teaching, from grades I) to 14. inclusive. 
Thla credential should indicate -the major fields of leaching oorupe- 
tence as suggested above. 

5. A credential to cover supervisory Compclt-noe In Helds and at levels 

for which the teacher la already certificated, - ...... 

(I. A credential to cover admlnlisttatlon. 

- 7. Jj, credent UH’ to cover competence In aqob special fields of staff work 
■a counseling, research, assisting in administrative capacities, fit, 
apply to all levels (2fi:p6). * 1 r . / 

• MINIMUM AMOUNTS OF PREPARATION 

^ *' 9 \ 

The minimum standards most often set by educational pftthorir 
ties as minima for the eertificafion of elementary teachers and for 
high-school teachers are 2 and 4 years above high-school graduation, 
respectively.' Higher levels are qften proposed (106, Part If: 113- 
114; 107:222; 1&1:138). Higher standards are usually proposed 
for cities (130: 130). Evenden says in the. National SurVey of the 
Education of Teachers; * r'Jl-. 

The amount of educational preparation required for all new, teacher* 
ahould equal or exceed the present generally accepted' minimum standards 
bf 2 years of coll ego work beyond the completion of a standard high pchool 
for teachers in the elementary and rural schools toad 4 years .of college 
w wprk for teachers In the seconffary schools. Every State • • • at the 
same lime should set a date in the near future when the goal of a mint* 
t m mum of 4 or more years above high school for elementary teachers will 
also be enforced* The nearness of that date to the present should be deter- 
mined in each State by Its general educational and economic conditions 
, and by the present level of the educations] .preparation of Its teachers and 
the amount of upgrading needed (M; 08 ), .. - T " - > , , 

• -V . 
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Geh^i approval may be found in the literature to the proposal 
voiced by Fields, that limited training certificates, such as those 
issued upon graduation from high school with a few high-school 
' units or college credits earned in professional subjects, should be 

• discontinued (57:212). Poor rs such preparation is, the require- 
i ment of hl ^ h - 8cho °l graduation is onettep in advance of an indefi- 
nite examination requirement with no set minimum of professional 

• or academic preparation. In respect to the latter, Cubberley said 

• in iy!47 1 ^ ^ * 

0 * 

Gradua*m from a fonr-yetr high school should be required, at the 
• ear lest possible date, as a prerequisite for being admitted to' any exami- 
natlon for any type of a teacher’^ certificate, and dates should be fixed 
After wljich some evidence as to professional preparation In addition will 
, also be required (40 : 687). 

differences in the amounts of scholarsliip mentioned by different 
authorities as desirable minima for beginning teachers are due for 
the most partno differences of opinion concerning the time- when 
relatively higlP^evhls of preparation can be attained for teachers in 
given States or areas. He vast majority of educators agree that 
a minimum of 4 years of college work, and eventually sp m grad- 
uate work, is desirable for all elementary teachers. Although the 
minimum of 4 years of college work for. beginning teachers has been 
attorned in five States, the principle of equality of educational op- 
portunity for all American children regardless of the residence or 
economic status of their parents te still violated throughout the coun- 
try as a whole. Unfortunately, the realization, of the ideal of equal 
educational opportunities is exceedingly remote under present wn- 
' ™ lons of decentralized school support, because differences in tax- 
able wealth per pnpU among the several States and subdivisions of 
thfe same State are very great. Only as means are evolved to equal- 
ize the fmount of income available for education among the various 
local educational administrative units may emffUity on a national 
scale of educational opportunity as expressed m approximate equal- 
ity of teacher competency and service be attained. States in which 
adequate salanes ;are paid may require a minimum of 4 years of ' 
college education for certification ; but States where very’ low salaries 

prevail must continue to certificate teachers at levels lower than 4 
years. Cubberley says: . * 

Increased professional competency should accompany 1 general salary in- 

1 “^7 inCrWSM . 8 , hould *» 80 P>»»ned to to Take . 

n. increased certification requirements posslblo (40:636). 

“ ^ Cft ?° n authoritiee concerned, about the best 

‘2^*7 S“ d ° ^ P T Snt condition8 * to <»ntinue iodise 
standards by successive levels, a year or less at a time, as the supply 
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j of qualified applicants permits. Conditions have been such in recent 
years that considerable progress has been made even under severe 
I financial handicaps. Some of these conditions, including a consider- 
I able surplus of unplaced college graduates prepared for high-school 
I teaching, increasing length of teaching life, and a large decline of 
■ pupils in the elementary schools, still continue. To heighten the 

I average level of the education possessed by teachers, a year each 

| docade should be considered a conservative program for elementary 
teachers in States where standards are^elatively low. 

The observance of Qertain conditions may hasten tl’ie realization 
i of such a p^Dgrkm. Authorities advocate and experience confirms 
! the desirability of setting successively advancing steps in minimum 
scholarship requirements some years ahead. A series of gradually 
: i nsing requirements that are predetermined assist, teacher-education 
i! institutions, teachers in service, prospective teachers, and "employers 
; to make their plans to meet such requirements. A gradual upbuild- ‘ 
ing over a period of, years is recommended by many State school sur- 
veyors (100, Part II: 113-114). Under normal conditions of teacher 
supply, very high requirements cannot be set up for immediate en- 
forcement m the States with low requirements. Authorities agree 
' ? hat a Peno^of transition, ppssibly a decade in length, with periodic , 
increases set in advance, is desirable (40:637 : 82:98 * 92*137-138* 

1 106: 154 j 106 i 4£4 1 14 : 298) , * - ’ * 

. Difficulties ip- raising minimum requirements where examination 
j 18 a " a81s f° r certification, and where no specific institutional schol- 
arship prerequisites are required, may be partially overcome by first' 

' siting a low but' definite minimum requirement of institutional prep- 
I aration as a prerequisite for examination. Thereafter this require- 

j ment ipay be gradually raised to a level approximating tfiat on which 

certificates are issued on a -basis of college credits. Certification 
by examination thereupon becomes unnecessary. 

- It is important to remember that while there is a close relationship, 
there is no exact correspondence, between salaries paid teachers and 
minimum levels df certification/ There are a few States in which 
salaries are relatively low, 6ut in which the, average amount of educa- 
tion possessed by teachers is relatively high; whereas the reverse is 
true in certain other States. The presence of a large supply of teach- 
ers prepared in teacher-training high schools pr in 1-year normal 
school or college curricula appears seriously to retard the elevation of 

levels of teacher education, even in wealthy States. 

Hubbard indicates that reduction in the supply of teachers through 
heightened certification requirements *in effe&t appears only tempo- 
rary (21 : 863), Improved standards tend to force or\to encourage 
N teachers to meet such ^standards (21 : 48; 89: 122^28). Height- 

79274“ — 58 7 . * . 
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ened certification requirements may result in improved, services and 
greater public demand for such services. 

While often retarded by a lack of qualified teachers, the elevation 
of minimum certification requirements sometimes does not keep pace 
with the supply of teachers meeting successively higher requirements. 

During the depression, standards of teacher preparation could be 
raised materially without reducing the supply of teachers below the 
demand. In 1937, it was still possible for certification authorities 
to capitalize the asset of an kbundant supply of prospective high- 
school teachers with 4 years’ preparation by raising requiremepts to 
include graduate w<jrk. 

A large supply of well qualified teachers Is a resource of unlimited 
possibilities. It Is also a great economic loss to our nation not to utilise 
this resource while it Is available .... The teacher supply has finally 
reached a point at which It seems feasible to carry Into general practice 
an educational program which, up to the present' time, has been limited 
to the most progressive school systems (112 : 90£). 

The relationship- qf the supply of teachers to the demand con- 
stantly varies. Minimum standards should therefore not be fixed 
with the* idea that they are to be permanent. The improvement of 
mi nimum certification standards should be a continuous administra- 
tive responsibility (21 : 32). 

To fix minimum standards of certification properly, it is necessary 
for certificating authorities to be informed in detail concerning the 
exact condition of teacher supply and demand in the several fields of 
educational service, Marty State departments are not so informed 
(22 : 846) . There is danger, therefore, that standards may be set too 
low. This possibility is increased where there is resistance within 
the State to the material heightening of standards or to significant 
changes in regulations, as is often the case. 

Even when certification requirements are elevated to new high 
levels, and teachers and prqppective teachers have accepted and en- 
deavored to reach such levels, the success of the program of improve- . 
ment depends in large degree upon the attitudes and action of local 
school officials who employ teachers. During -periods of economic 
depression, and even during normal times, thousands of poorly-pre- 
pared teachers are employed when teachers with superior and better 
preparation are available. The heightening of certification require- 
ments facilitates the elevation of levels of teacher preparation, but 
the process by no means 'guarantees the'placement of the. best avail- 
able teachers in the classrooms. A tendency to employ low-salaried ' 
. teachers with m i n i mum legal qualifications only tends to defeat the * 
program for continuous elevation of standards (147:262). The 
hearty cooperation of local school offiffi&ls in employing the best 
educated teachers .available is essential in* raising , standard s 
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The cooperation of the teacher, consigned as a professional eroup, 
ts abo essential in raising levels of preparation, and' in maintain., 
such levels (147: 262-266, 289). Changes in certification regulations 
should not oe retroactive (21:32).' Unfavorable attitudes toivard 
. mandatory requirements which cause unusial hardships to teachers 
*pr which have an appearance of unfairness to them, should not be 
• * wakened - However, when changes are reasonable, certification offi- . 
cers may depend to a considerable extent upon the cooperation of 
teachers in the introduction of State requirements tending to upbuild 
teaching as a profession. 1 

In some places States certification requirements afford very kittle 
protectmn frqm unqualified applicants, to city school systems and 
other local school districts requiring higher qualifications than those 
recognized in States certification requirements. A certification plan 
sh^ld take onto account the need for providing certificates of a 
sufficiently high grade to meet the needs of the most progressive 
school systems of the State. 

The minimum standard of education most commonly set for teach- 
ers of academic high-school subjects, i. e., college graduation or equiv- 
alent, also appears reasonable for teachers of most of the special or 
nonacademic subjects taught in high schools. Inequalities in stand- 
ards governing teachers of academic and of nonacademic subjects are 
looked upon with disfavor by educational authorities. The former 
lack’ of teachers reasonably well qualified in nonacademic or special 
fields has largely disappeared.. The 4-year standard is most' difficult 
to attain m trades and industries and .related fields and in certain 
special types of noninBtructional school services. 

In the case of teachers of physically or mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, Schleier presents recommendations based upon approved prac- 
tice and upon the opinion of selected teachers concerning desirable 
immediate standards. These include 2,' or preferably 3 or more years 
of training m a normal school or teachers college, as a foundation 
lor further professional training (121:24-40). * 

Large differences characterize the standards for administrative and 
supervisory certificates, and 17 States d5 not issue them at all 
There appears no good reason why all States should not issue these 

certificates, nor why variations in requirements are as great as those 
existing. 

Cubberley proposed that the standards for administrative certifi- 
cates should be high, and that the certificates should be requited of • 
all supermtendents, county as well as city (40 i 638). Numerous, 
specialized duties are demanded of superintendents that are highly 
professional in nature. Changes in educatiqn are rapid, and aaeu/ 
ance should be given the, State that its educational officers are fitted 
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to cope with the heavy and increasing demands made of them 
(94 : 50)i The diversity and breadth of a superintendent’s or prin- 
cipal’s public contacts and his position as an educational leader de'- 
mand special recognition in his preparation. Not only should he 
possess above-Taverage professional preparation and experience of a 
technical nature, but he should al90 have an education of a* general 
or liberal nature that will assist him in coping with economic and 
other problems confronting educational leaders of the present day.. 
Graduate «8’ork in many instances alone will enable him to retain 
genuine^professional leadership of his teachers (95 : 6-11 p 141: 551- 

The natui/ of the demmds upon administrators ancl' supervisors 
would indicate that the level of 4 years of college work should be 
set as an immediate minimum standard for them in all States. Such 
requirements eventually should be higher. A tendency. at present to 
require graduate work probably forecasts the day when the master’s 
degree or equivalent will be the usual requirement (131 : 137-138). 
Sufficient preparation can scarcely be provided in 4 years of college 
work (92 V 138-140). The 1937 standards of the North Central 
Association provide that : . ‘ ' 

. . . The superintendent or the principal directly in charge of the super- 
vision and administration of the high schools shall hold a master’s degree' 
from a college belonging to the North Central Association, or the equiva- 
lent, and shall have a minimum of six semestet hours of graduate work In 
education . . . (117:104). • 6 

f> * 

A committed of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
in 1932 tentatively suggested 3 levels of requirements for the certifica- 
tion of elementary supervising school principals as follows: First 
class, 1 year or more of graduate preparation, with undergraduate 
and graduate professional preparation in the field of specialization ; 
second class, less than 1 year of graduate work, with some under- 
graduate and graduate specialized study; third class, college grad-, 
uate, some - specialized undergraduate professional preparation 
(119:98). * 

That relatively low levels of preparation of county superintendents 
Constitute a special certification problem is indicated by Begiet in> a 
statement concerning the qualifications of such officers in Kansas in 
1933-64: , 

Only 22 out of 105 county superintendents or 20i95 percent, hold a degree' 
and 20 percent more have only two years or more of college training. 
Sixty, or 57.14 percent, of the _pounty superintendents have leas than one year ' 
of college training (114:277-278). . 

Comparably levyls of preparation of the^ administrators of county . 
school systems are known to exist in many other States. Election of 
such officers by popular vote is a complicating factor in improving 
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their qualifications by 'certification. It is to be expected that the' 
attainment of 4-year and higher levels by county superintendents will 
/ be realized gradually in some States. 

A program for certificating administrative and~ supervisory officers 

, has much greater possibilities for success if the cooperation of these 

educational leaders and of the other educational agencies of the 

States is secured. Some steps that were taken to this end in New * 

York are described by Morrison (95 : 3-6). 

* • 

CURRICULA, SUBJECTS, AND COURSER 

Four general types of preparation, in balwiced proportions* must 
be provided for in certification requirements If the schools are to be 
reasonably well protected from incompetent teachers. There must be, 
provisions first, that the applicant secure a good general, liberal, or 
cultural education ; second, that he secure adequate preparation in 
the specific subject or field of work which he is to teach or in which h( 
is to serve ; third, that he secure instruction in professional subjects ’ 
in education ; and, fourth, that he secure practice in teaching in the 
field which he wishes to enter. 

Some indication of the minimum amount of general education upon ' 
which teachers are certificated has been given in preceding sections of 
this report. The requirement of a given amount of general college 
education, however, often does not assure specific preparation of a 
worker in a specific subject or field df service. 

Academic or epecud-eubject requirements. — The principle that a 
teacher should teach only the subjects in which he has had the 
requisite preparation has been accepted in theory for many years. 
The realization of this principle is not easy, as indicated in a state- 
ment by Learned and Bagley, published in 1920: 

Three steps are essential : first, the formulation and acceptance of rea- 
sonable qualifications for the specific teaching positions in the public school 
system; second, the provision of adequate facilities for giving teacher* 
these qualifications ; abd, third, the aforesaid requirement that each teacher 
shall teach only the subjects wherein he has had the requisite preparation. 
Tbe*»e are simple principles and can be set forth clearly in law. but their 
execution Is an intricate task with which no law abonld attempt to 
dfifll . . » (81 ! 347), w * . 

1 ' t - r 

Smne of 'the difficulties that confront certification* officers in 
specific subject requirements can be remedied only through the coop- 
eration of the teacher-education institutions. For example, if the 
institutions turn into the teacher market a large oversupply of ap- 
plicants for positions in given 'fields or subjects, and an undereupply 
in, others, ineq ua li ties in certification requirements may be expected 
to follow. 
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Certification requirements expressed in exact quantitative terms, 
e, g., in terms of a given number of semester-hours’ credit, are often’ 
questioned by educators and others on the gipund that they do not 
assure teaching competency. This attitude toward State board con- 
trol of professional and subject-matter course requirements is illus- 
trated in the report to the North Carolina commission on university 
consolidation by Ford, McVey, and Works in 1932. The report says: 

... The academic departments [of two higher education Institution*] 
... object both to the amount of the professional prescription, and to the 
rigidity of the subject-matter requirements. ... The facts seemed in this 
study show clearly that the rigid requirements now In force have served the 
terlod of their tisefulneaa. The patterns of training which must be provided' 
for both elementary and secondary teachers may be vigorously utUcked at 
various points (56: 37-38). > 

°V h * ° U ?! r hand ’ a much P reater danger exists in issuing 
blanket certificates good in fields in which the applicant has had no 
specific preparation than in prescribing specific amounts of prepara- 
tion in each field to be taught. Stoutemeyer says: 

... The actual practices in certification assume a carry-over into teach- 
ing regardless of the amount or kind of training In the specific duties to be 
performed. Judging by (heir fruits, there seems, therefore, to be a- more 
profound faith in the worn-out creed of formal discipline than in the ex- 
perimental evidence of scientific education (128:40). / 

In actual practice, requirement* expressed in specific quantitative 
terms are found much more workable, even if theoretically less de- 
fensible, than when expressed in general terms such as “satisfactory 
levels of competency” or “college graduation.” The time does not yet 
appear at hand when specific quantitative requirements may safely 
be eliminated from certification regulations. Differentiation in re- 
quirements, however, may easily go to extremes in fields having 
obviously close relationships. - 

Concerning the nature of specialized requirements, Evenden in the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers says that regulations 
can secure the desired results by either of two methods : By specifying 
that students complete certain approved curricula in institutions ap- 
proved by the State for the preparation of specific poups of tekchere 
or by specifying m certification regulations, in addition to 'the total 
education pattern of work in high qphool and college in the fields 
to be taught, the number of advanced courses in the teaching field, 
and the contacts with fields related to the teaching fields.' Certifica- 
tion should not be reduced to a clerical checking of requirements 
met, because tjie value of any one item depends upon the remainder 
of the pattern. Certification should serve as a check upon the extent 
to which institutions meet the approved standards of^reparation. ' 
for any type of position. Minimum standards should be set for 
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oua kinds of positions by the regularly constituted State educational 
authorities, but this should be done in cooperation with approved 
public and private teacher-education institutions (54: 168-169). 

Bachman believes that certification requirements should be a verv 
definite guide to teacher^ and to teacher-educating institutions as 
to what should be done to prepare for a definite type of elementary 
school work. More careful thinking is necessary concerning the types 
of teachers needed in elementary schools (11 : U7-118). ' 

Bennett stated that the certificate should inform the employing 
superintendent as to the nature of the candidate's sj>ecific <]ualifica- 
tions. Graduates of teacher-education institutions should hare spe- 
cialised t<r a reasonable extent in 2 or 3 of the subjects taught in high 
schools if they plan to teach there (17:94). 

Switzer expresses the opinions of most investigators of the problem 
concerning the prescription for specific subjects for high-school \ 
teachers. Specific subject requirements .should be definitely pre- 
scribed; otherwiffe sufficient flexibility will exist to make it possible 
for employers to assign teachers to subjects in which they have had 
little or no preparation. The name of the subjects to ,be taught 
should be entered upon the certificate and, as a general principle, other 
subjects should not be taught. Determination of the norms of prepa- 
ration for majors and minors should also be made more uniform for 
the entire country. The*amount and material of the courses to be 
pursued in fulfillment of the major and minor requirements should 
be definitely outlined by the States. Preparation and certification 
in two or three subjects appears highly desirable in typical situations 
(181:188-139). More' than half of the high schools of this country 
enroll fewer than 125 pupils each, and teachers in such schools are. 
very often assigned to two or more subjects. ' , 

Some suggestions concerning the amountB and nature of pre- 
scriptions for individual subjects or fields of work are afforded by 
the standards of some of the regional accrediting associations. The 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools makes this 

requirement : 

* 

All teachers in new schools and all new teacfiers In secondary schools 
most teach in the fields of their major and minor specialisation in college 
preparation. A minor shall be interpreted to mean not less than twelve , 
semester hours. Any exception to this requirement shall be accompanied 
with full explanation. Two or more years. of successful experience in 
t ea c hi n g a subject may. on recommendation of the state committee, be ‘ 
accepted In Ilea of major or minor college specialisation (108: 7). 

The standards of the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools include thin statement : 

Beginning teachers . should not teach outside the fields of their 
. college specialisation (125: 149 ). 
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TTifc standards of the North Central Association adopted April 
1987 provide that: „ , 


All teachers of academic subjects in ' Os and all new teach 




era pf academic subject* In accredited srbcxAs must teach .only Ip tho^- 


Adds In which they bare made adequate orcparatiom 
The following are the mini mom requirement* :f 

s English, 15 semester bourn. ^ 

Foreign languages, ifi aemcater boors In the language taught^ 

Science, It .semester hours, of which 5 shall be In the science „ 
taught. 

Mathematics. 15 semester boars. 

Social studies, 15 semester hours, which must Include preparation 
, "In specific subjects taught ... . (117.1CH) 

Practiees of State universities or corresponding higher education 
institutions in respect to. requirements of major and minor subject, 
matter for the highest grade liigh-echoiol certificate vyefe indicated 
by Bachman in 1930. Thirty-one of 44 State universities and cor- 
responding higher institutions required of prospective academic 
teachers a single major. . Eleven States required two majors, and 2 
permitted either one or two. Nineteen 8tat<s required a single major; 
ft, two minors; 5 permitted an election between. one and tpro minors; 

1, either two or three; 2 required three minors. Bachman believes 
that the -requirement of two majors is the most promising practice. * 
Twenty-seven of the 44 institutions restricted to a^greater or less 
extent the majors or minors which prospective Academic high-school • 

* teachers were, permitted to elect It should not be assumed that 
teachers who have met major and minor requi reme nts ftre~ iw*™»sa rily 
qualified to teach a given high -school subject that ap^Rtrs to “belong 
in the major or minor t&keh. There is often little limitation by the 
. . institutions upon the specific courses taken to meet major or minor 
requirements (12:22-27). 

• Educational requirements for employing teachers in cities have 
long set the pace for small school systenqs. Sullivan in 1932 found 
that 18 seme&ter-houis in the subject to be taught by applicants for 
academic senior high school positions was the most common mini- 
. mum requirement in oities stating such requirements. - There was 
. ®ot much difference in the amounts required for the different aca- 
demic subjects, but requirements in the specific subject taught were 
much higher for teachers of special subjects than for teachers* of 
• 'academic subjects (130:72-73). > 

<This recommendation is made by Peik in the National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers: 

The certification of a teacher should be limited, respectively, to the 
elementary or secondary, acbool levels, and If for the secondary level. It 
should be restricted to tbow Helds to which the Mflfr ptyiroocd s 
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major or • minor of 6ot Ion than 12 and preferably 15 semraier bourn ot 
preparation (190:348). ' « 

.Requirement^ when mad^ for highfy specialized ‘types of educa- 
tional* service, such as teaching handicapped children, should be flex* 
ible and easily changed, since specialization' is recent . and is eontinu* 
ing rapidly in such fields. Specialized offerings in such fields are 
few, and stand|rdy»ve not yet. been satisfactorily determined in 
many : §tates (121:EW0). * . „ * 

Morrison believes that each administ rator'to a considerable degree 
must find his own field of greatest service,* Hence* not III course* in 

his preparation should be prescribed (85:6-11). Cubberley said in • 

1827 : ” ■ . v 

* # • 

For a time Inn administration and minerrlslon cctiiftrate) may well be 
t “ *7° * rid ‘**’ 000 for ,b ^ aucceflteful practitioner whcunakea special pret* 
aratloo along tbe # llnra'of administration and superrUloo, and tbe other 
for ,be professional student of educational problems. Evidence of some. 

0 rears of successful experience ae a teacher should be necesaaVy before 
either of thew certifies (<* maj be obtained (40:637). 

The report of the Carnegie Foundation in respect to certification • 
in California, recommends -that the State department of education 
formulate an inclusive and stable policy and p>n for the Recruiting . 
and licensing of educational functionaries for all types of service 
required by the common schools up to and including* the junior col- 
lege. Where university management extends to- collegiate lower di- 
7®°““^*® ® f **“ university system, it is beUeved that staff members . 
should be free from the requirements of State licensure with the 
understanding that the standards maintained by the managing board 
in control should not be lower thai^an approximate, but not specific, 
equ\valfent to those required in schools of similar level directly under 
the jurisdiction of the State board (26:56). * - 

Counts in professional education to be required. — While the re- 
quirement of courses in professional education as apart of the prepa*. 
ration of a high-school teacher is no longer seriously questioned, there 
is disagreement in practice (tables 6 and 7), and among authorities, 
concerning the total amounts' and the specific courses that should be 
taken. On the one hand, 7 States in 1837 required 12 semester-hours’ * 
credit or less in professional education for high-school certificates is- 
sued to inexperienced teachers of academic high -school subjects on a 
• basis of 4 years of college preparation (table 6). Co mmittee Q of 
the American Association^ University Professors has made a state- 
ment to the effect that a maximum: of 12 semester-hours is -ample 
(142: 180-131). Op the other hand, at lea# 22 States require 18 
semester-hours or more, and the weight of authority among educa- 
tors indicates that Hie minimum of 1? semester-hours advocated, by 
Committee Q is too* low. Thd limitations. of current practice as a 
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criterion are welf recognized, but the typical minimum requirement $ 
of , approximately 18 semestQF-hours made by State" departments at 
present is “worthy of serious consideration. • .. 

In respect to both elementary “and high-school teachers, Bugg 
shows in the National Survey of the Education of Teachers "that * 
catalog prescriptions of selected teachers colleges gnd normal schools 
in 1933 included as' a minimum about 18 semester-hours of education 
and educational psychology (120 : 86-87,) , or a little less than&one- 
seventh ctf the entire course of approximately 120 semester-^ours. 

The 1 amounts actually taken by students as shown by transcripts of 
. credits were substantially larger on the average. .From one-fifth to 
one-fourth of all their work was taken in strictly professional subjects. 

Six hundred instructors of represehtative courses in 18 subject fields 
whose opinions were sought in the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers voted for an average of about 13 percent of education and 
psycholdgy and IQ percent of observation and teaching, in the 4-year 
J course. The total of 23 percent corresponds roughly to tbe proportion ■ 
actually taken by students — 20 to 25 percent— in strictly professional *- 
work $120 : 88). In this connection, the recommendations of a com- - 
mittee of the American Association of Teachers Collets in 1931 may 
also be considered. The committee then advbflated^Tininimum re- * 
quirement in professional- training of 24 semester-hours for all 
certificates (112:908). ' •* - ; 

Bagley, Evenden, and others advocate the more widespread integra- 
v£i<jp and coordination of materiajp or activities taken from or associ- 
ated with academic, nonacademic, 'strictly professional, and practice 
work. It is argued that if thi§ were done, the number of courses in 
professional education could be substantially reduced. State certifica 
* tion oflicers, however, have not yet widely adapted their requirements 
so that clearly expressed recognition may be given to the professional 
x type of preparation just indicate* - 

- So far as the practice of publicly supported institutions that pre- 
pare prospective high-school teachers is concerned, average first-degree 
requiremente in professional education for such teacherb are usually 
higher than certification requirements for them. Bachman found in 
1930 that the median requirement in professional education in 45 
State universities or corresponding institutions waa20 semester-hours. 
Requirements for highest grade certificates and for supervisors and 
administrators were included; henoe the median would probably be 
slightly lower for certificates issued, to inexperienced teachers only. 1 
The standards of the various accrediting associations must m«ln> . 
provisions for many old and successfuf teachers who* were certifi- • 
cated years ago, sometim* for life, but, who have had little or' bo 
work in professional education ; henre.^timdards of ■'wi ring aaso- * 
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ciations are not as definite, and sometimes not as high, as current 
jcertification requirements. The standards of the Norfh Central Asso- 
ciation for 1937 make the f611owing requirement for Workers in high 1 
schools accredited by the Association: 

^'The minimum professional^trainlng of a teacher of any academic subject, 
of the superintendent, and of the principal, shall be 15 semester hours in 
education (117:101). * ** 

, V / 

The standards of the Northwest Association of Secondary and 
-^Higher Schools read as follows : . v 

“The minimum professional training of teachers of anj subject shall be * 
at least 15 semester-hours in Education. This should include' special study 
-of the suhjects to be taught. This requirement, shall not be construed as 
V retroactive. . . . The Comn^sslon will Interpret courses in education 
as the same cotA-ses are interpreted by the colleges or universities offering 
them (108:7). * 

The standards of the Southern Association of Colleges and Second - 
try Schools state that: “All beginning teachers and principals $huli 
have had a minimum of 12 semester hours in education’’ (125: 149). 
The standards of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for secondary teachers of academic subjects in- 
clude : “Professional training equivalent to 12 semester hours*’ 
(102 : 1 J. . . * ; 

Sullivan found iq 1932 in 114 typical cjties with populations of 
17,000 and over, that the requirements in professional education for * 
the employment of senior high school teachers of academic subjects 
. ranged from none to 30 semester-hours/ The median requirements ' ' 
among the cities that specified thq number of semester-hours were as 
follows: Senior high schools, 15; junior high schools, 18; special * 
teachers in high schools, 15 (130:67-69). . 

-It has been shown previously that certification regulations increas- 
ingly prescribe the specific/ courses to be taken in professional educa- 
tion; that such courses may be either required or elective; and that* 
they shall be appropriate in content , to the grade level or subject 
tailght, or to the type of service rendered. Authorities usually are 
in accord concerning the desirabilitjjf of these tendencies, with some 
reservations concerting greatly detailed requirements of specific 
courses in States where approved teacher-education institutions pre- 
'sumably give well-balanced professional preparation. 

Assuming that, for a time at least, certification requirements should 
prescribe the titles of at least some professional courses, what ahull 
^they be ? ‘ A wholly satisfactory answer is impossible. Course titles in 
professional education are not sufficiently descriptive to indicate accu- 
rately the content of instruction clesired. Furthermore, agreement 
has not yet been reached as to just what Should constitute the content 
of each Of the several courses. With, these difficulties in mind, refer- 
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once may be made to* table 7 for an indication of the present status 
of course requirements, as shown by the frequency of mention of such 
courses in certification regulations. Jf present practice is used as a 
guide, the following courses will be given first preference in the list- 
ing .of required /and elective professional courses for high-school 
teachers: Student teaching, including observation, educational psy- 
chology, principles of education and teaching, special methods in the 
subject or grade level taught, sqfcool administration (especially for 
administrators), history of education, secondary education (for high- 
school teachers), and educational measurements. Other courses are 
listed in table 7. Present practice alone would scarcely justify the 
prescription oLmore than the first two or three subjects mentioned 
as absolute requirements with no possibility of electives. 
t courses in education most frequently mentioned as prescrip- 

tions in the catalogs of 57 selected colleges and universities that pre- 
, , pare secondary teachers of academic subjects, were ascertained in the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers. There courses, in 
descending rank order of frequency, were educational psychology, 
general psychology, student teaching' (separate or combined with 
other courses), general methods, special methods, free electives, sec- 
ondary education, observation (separate, or combined with other 
courses), history of education, and introduction to education. The 
order of frequency of there courses becomes somewhat different if 
the courses actually taken by the students in the same institutions 
are listed in order. Professional courses taken by students majoring 
in special or nonacademic subjects differ somewhat in emphasis from 
those taken by students in academic subjects but in 'general outline, 
the courses taken by the two groups of students are much the same 
(120:260-261). 

Judgments of former students concerning the value of courses 
they took in professional education are suggestive. Typical among 
studies securing such judgments is one by Peik. The courses in pro- 
fessional education that were belieyed by 100 University of Minne- 
sota alumni, classes of 1923, 1924, and 1925, to be most helpful and 
°f mo8t general v*lue, were reported ip follows in descending rank 
order of frequency: Practice teaching, special methods, educational 
psychology, technique of high-school fraction, the high school 
educational sociology,' and history of education. It will be*observed 
that the courses ordinarily presumed mefct practical received highest 
rank (110:77-84). * 

In the opinion of a growing number of teachers ' of professional 
education, much more stress should be pladed upon courses giving 
insight and perspective to future teachers. The theory of curriculum 
construction, of teaching, and of school management should not be 
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ncglectedjj^Jrinciples of education and of teaching, and practical 
work in the laboratory school are increasingly stressed in the cer- 
tification requirements of progressive States. ^ 

Certification requirementg in the past have often been conceived 
with the needs of yteachers with only 2 or 3 years of preparation 
ij> mind. With the increase in the education of teaehefs on graduate 
levels, may be expected a broadening of outlook in the formulation 
of certification requirements in keeping with the needs of teachers 
who more and more are attaining their professional majority. As 
elsewhere indicated, such requirements cannot always be expressed 
in terms of additional schooling. Travel, Excursions, contributions 
to the literatus of their field, and other aS^ities characteristic of 
professional workers are increasingly finding a place in the process 
. of teacher education and certification. 

That student teaching should be required for all inexperienced 
elementary and high-school teachers is believed highly desirable by 
most authorities (34 : 282; 100, Part II : 120; 114 : 308; 120 : 510). 
This couree is required for certification of inexperienced high-school 
teachers in 83 States, to the extent most commonly of 3 or 4 semester- „ 
hours (table 6). All accredited State teachers colleges and normal 
schools require inexperienced candidates for graduation to secure 
credit in student teaching or observation. 

The standards of the. American Association of Teachers Colleges 
in 1937 prescribe a minimum amount of 90 [clock] hours of super- 
vised teaching for every graduate of an accredited teachers colleg^ 
or normal school (5 : 2). The average amount actually prescribed 
for graduation by the institutions themselves is known to be greater. 

In terms of credits, the median student-teaching requirement in 47 
teachers colleges in 1932 was 6.5 semester-hours for elementary 
teachers; and the median requirement in 92 colleges and universities 
for secondary teachers was 8.5 sejpester-hours (120 : 376). Allen 
secured a high percentage of agreement in a jury of 255 members, to 
the proposal that any institution, in order to be accredited for the 
education of public-school teachers in Pennsylvania, should require 
of each prospective teacher a minimum of 8 semester-hours or equiva- 
lent, of supervised student teaching (8 : 70). 

The fact that each of the foregoing groups of agencies, or individ- 
uals, rely heavily upon the practices, opinions, or requirements of 
the otheit should be borne in mind in deciding upon the weight to 
be given the proposals or practices indicated. Thus, institutions are 
prone to set their requirements so as to meet certification require- 
1 ments, which in turn cannot be much higher than, the qualifications 
of applicants for certificates; accrediting institutions consider exist- 
ing certification and institutional practices; students can evaluate 
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only the' courses they have had ; and authorities form their judg- 
ments too often from a consideration of present practice of all 
agencies concerned. In the existing state of educational knowledge, 
therefore, the relative merits of ’slightly different requirements 
Expressed iii^quantitat^e terms, cannot be finally stated. Under such 
conditions,, extremes should be avoided in setting up requirements 
except in experimental situations. 

* SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 

^9 e ' lo States where minimum scholastic requirements are 4 
years above high-school graduation, the average age of beginning 
teachers is about 22 years. The present minimum age requirement 
of 18 years required by most States ^fortification would appear 
largely without point in States requiring a or 4 years of college 
preparation. The chances are good that applicants for certificates 
who have completed 4 years of college work in accredited institu- 
tions at an age younger than that of the average graduate, will rank 
with college students of average or above-average intelligence and 
scholastic ability. . Minimum age requirements appear to be of most 
vatae in safeguarding the schools from immature applicants or\hose 
Jacking m life experience, in States where certification by examW 
,tion and low certification standards prevail (100, Part II : 117-118). 
To use a minimum age requirement solely as a means for reducing an 
' oversupply of certificated teachers of average or better preparation 
would appear arbitrary and not particularly fruitful. 

If the purpose of minimum age requirements is to assure stability 
and maturity in the professional life of the teacher, as suggested bv ’ 
one writer (160:38), then the minimum age should certainly not be 
less than 18 years, the minimum proposed in a number of State 
surveys and other studies (41 : 98; 100, Part II : 118). As minimum 
educational requirements for teachers are raised to 4-year levels and 
. beyond, the minimum age requirement of 18 years should be raised. 

. US * Dg max ’ muin *8® requirements as a means of 

protecting the schools from the ineffectiveness of prospective teach- 
ers of advanced age and declining ability should not be overlooked. 
Becogmtion of this means of protection, as Well as of a financial 
problem, is found in some State requirement systems (160 : 6-0,24)' 
Health and phygicaiyitneu .— There is a need for definite and posi- 
tive assurance of the physical fitness of teachers, that is not suffi- 
ciently recognized in certification requirements. The absence of 

^ “ half States, ‘*»e indefinite 

reqmreanents prevailing m some of the remaining States make it 
possible for many applicants who are physically unfitted for class- 
room work tp enter the profession. Provisions for physical exami- 
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nation of teachers by approved -health officers would assist materially 
in the enforcement of the certification requirements made. 

The Specific requirements that should be made in respect to health 
and physical fitness are not finally determined. Fred Englehardt 
says: ' . 

There la little evidence to uhow‘to what extent physical disabilities are 
handicaps to success in teaching. The nature of the work, however, leads 
one to conclude that certain weaknesses or physical defects would be dis- 
tinctly undesirable because of the psychological effect which n person who 
is constantly among young people may have on them (53 : 175). 

Certaihly teachers with communicable diseases have no place in the 
classroom. Those whose physical condition is such that unjustifiable 
economic loss in all probability will be incurred by the schools 
through excessive sick leaves or premature retirement for disability 
i are highly questionable risks. Teachers whose vitality and teaching 
effectiveness is markedly impaired, should be barred from the class- 
room until such defects nave been remedied ,( 21 : 37, 44 ; 82 : 98, 109; 
128 : 38; 100, Part II : 118; 150 : 24-25). There are other consider- 
ations also that may receive increased ^mphasis in the future. If 
teacher personality is to«be given moi^freeognition in requirements, 
as is widely advocated, more attention should be given to the teach- 
er’s health and physical vitality. ' 

The experience of teacher-education institutions that have put into 
effect genuine programs of selective admission of students, and of 
school-employing officers who require physical examinations as a 
prerequisite for employment of teachers, are worthy of* careful, study 
by officials who set the health requirements for certification. 

Miscellaneous requirements . — Concerning certain miscellaneous re- 
quirements of local, occasional, or traditional interest a proposal by 
Lewis applies : 

The authority to issue teacbers^eertlflcates should be Removed so far as 
poaslble from undue personal, charitable, political, local, social, or religious 
influences (82 : 97-99). V 

The foregomg proposal impliesVthat teacher competency should be 
the criterion for certification. This ideal meets with common ac- 
ceptance by educators. It is the obligation of certification authorities 
to exercise their influence on behalf of society as a whole wjien pro-<^ 
poeab for harmful changes in certification requirements are made by 
minority pressure groups. It follows also that miscellaneous require- 
ments peculiar to a given State should not be such that the free move- 
ment of competent mit-of-State teachers into that State is in any way 
discouraged. i * 

The necessity for a certain amount of flexibility in the adminis- 
tration of certification requirements is accepted in the practices of 
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of sound thinking on problems of their work should be demanded of 
teachers (40 i 637-638). 

It is increasingly considered good practice to issue probationary 
certificates (86:106-117). Cushing recommends a definitely defined 
period of apprenticeship (41:96). 

The reasons proposed for the limitation of the validity of initial 
certificates are numerous. Teaching success cannot be predicted or 
assured wholly as the result of examination for certification or by in- 
stitutional preparation. Teachers who fail early in service can be 
eliminated from the schools by refusal to renew their certificates, 
bince first certificates in low-standard States* often demand very little 
scholarship (table V, holders of emergency, temporary, or low-grade 
certificates often obtain foothold in the teaching staff, and thence 
progress with little if any additional scholastic preparation into 
semi-permanent or even permanent tenure status (147:51-57). The 
system of gradation through certification by examination is partiou- 
darly deficient from the viewpoint of substantially raising the educa- 
tional qualifications of .the teachers (57: 630). Extension of the life 
. of a certificate should mean more than merely qualifying a teacher 
to continue in.* given position in the schools. 

Morrison states that any scheme of certification shouid look toward 
.improving the teacher personnel to be reelected in the future, and 
that the terms of provisional certificates should be such as to stimu- 
late professional growth on the part of those who aspire to a per- 
manent certificate (94:49-50). 

In many States the period of validity of low-grade certificates 
would appear entirely too long. An initial certificate good for 5 
years or less is m qffect good for the entire teaching life of thousands 
of rural school teachers (51:80). 

Stine says: 

/ ' * 

If the value of in-service education la admitted In the matter of renewal 
requirements, the importance of in-service education as a requirement for 
exchanging a low-grade' certificate to one of a higher grade In the same 
flqld cannot be minimised. • • • Stringent regulation* requiring more 
in-service education for renewable and exchangeable certificates are de- 

* * A mnch larger Percentage of life certificates should be 
issued on the basis of in-eervice education. • • • Certificates on low 

♦ pr * 8erV ce 8chola8tl e standards should have high renewal and exchange re- 
quirementa • • • More stringent renewal requirements in the second- 
ary and special fields are necessary (127: 187-191). 

A sound certification plan designed to encourage teachers to grow 
in service must consider the problem of their retention in service 

75 i? T We them to grow *** de *® lo P » their profession • 

♦ ' Increamng “rtification requirements may be effected 1 

to besradw&ntage when definite recognition in a well-constructed sal- 
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ary schedule is given to improved qualifications (150: 155-158). The 
compensation and opportunities foe promotion in classroom teaching 
do not alone appear to induce a sufficient number of teachers to con- ’ 
tinue their professional preparation to the extent demanded by com- 
monly accepted standards. During the recent economic depression it 
was financially impossible for tens of thousands of teachers to do * 
more than provide necessities for themselves and their dependents. 
This situation still exists in the case of most low-salaried teachers. 
Hence, there is a practical limit to the amount of additional college 
work that can be required of them. 

Successful experience is the most common requirement for the re- ' 
newal or exchange of certificates. Before renewing certificates more 
careful definition of and check upon the actual records of “success- 
ful” experience are needed. Variations among States in the amount 
of experience required for the renewal of certificates or the issuance 
of permanent certificates of approximately the same type show widely 
different estimates of its value. Such variations cannot be accounted 
for by differences in the quality of teaching experience in different 
States. v • 


After teachers have reached fairly high levels of education, in- 
stanced perhaps by 4, 5, or more years of college or university 
preparation, it is reasonable to expect that certification requirements 
applicable to them will be expressed in terms appropriate to the 
conti nuing growth of genuine professional workers. The function 
of certification may well become chiefly one of . stimulating profes- 
sional growth; and such function is not best discharged through 
narrow or arbitrary prescriptions and requirements. Proved attain- 
ment in the profession of education, contributions to the group ac- 
tivities of teachers, and similar outcomes of successful teaching, super- 
visory, or administrative experience afford some of the best possible 
evidences of professional competency. 

The bases upon which certificates are kept alive should not be 
confined to routine teaching experience (131:140) and to advanced 
college preparation alone. Various other bases have been proposed, 
including travel of an educational nature, rigorously controlled study 
outside colleges, educational research or experimental work, curric- 
ulum revision, study eventuating in educational writings that are * 
published and approved, and other evidences of professional life and 
growth certified to and approved by duly constituted authorities 
' (84:284; 41:54, 56, 58-58 ; 57:218), 

That permanent or long-term certificates not used for long periods 
of time should be invalidated and not renewed unless assurance of 
satisfactory professional growth in the meantime is given, is agreed 
to by many authorities (40:829, 688 ; 92:141; 964192; 97:2; 100, 
Part II : 117). Cubberley suggests that life certificates be suspended 
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.fler 3 to 5 ye»re of uon-use (40:638). Certificates not u*<l for a 
period of years should be validated by evidence of additional train- 
log (40:688; 97:2; 129: 106-117). Teacher, no, *mXo,X 
oome out-of-date in their profession, for teaching is characterized 
y rapid changes in methodology, standards, and practices. It is ' 
almost impossible to ascertain the exact number and regulate the , 
' j? pp y teachers available for employment so long as there are 
thousands of holders of certificates still valid who have been out of 
teaching for many years, but who may . return to the profession at 

The exact length of time for which certificates should be valid is 
not a matter of common agreement, since many factore are invoked. 
Much depends upon the amount of initial preparation secured by the 
applicant, Zaugg states that all original grants of certificates should 
be for periods not longer than 5 years, such periods to be utilized for 
a comprehensive program of in-service preparation. He thinks that 
the length of periods of renewal of original certificates should be 
conditioned by the degree of teaching success and professional growth 
of the teacher, and should not exceed 7 veare (150:166-168) Mc- 
Mullen proposes that “provision shall be made *or the renewal or 
validation of permanent certificates every 5 years, provided the holder 
has met the additional requirement of training and professional 
growt^” (86 : 125-126) . Dilley recommends that existing 4-year Ohio 
State provisional certificates be continued for all certificates, and 
that they be renewable for 4 more years after evidence is presented 
of successful teaching experience and professional interest Upon 
similar colWitions, the certificate would become permanent at the end 
of the eighth year (46: 161). 

Burkman in 1931 found that a satisfactory sampling of-Califomia 
teacber§ who held life diplomas earned an average of 2 semester- 
hours of credit annually; and that they earned credit during ap- 
proximately 2 out of every 5 years. Elementary teachers earned an 
average of 2.3 semester-hours annually, and earned credit almost 
every second year. High-school teacher^ earned 1.5 semester-hours 
annually, and earned credit during approximately 1 year in 8 
(28: 108). High-school teachers in |he large school districts earned 
mote credit than those in the smaller districts. Teachers with higher' 
lmtiaT training at the time the life certificate was received, on the 
whole earned somewhat less credit in succeeding years. Burkman 
concluded that “the States could, without imposing undue hardship, 
W the duration of teachers’ certificates to three years." He stated 
furUier that “the States would not be imposing an unreasonable 
burden to require as a minimum . . . (two semeeter-houre of credit 
annually) for the renewal of teachers’ certificates” (28: 160). 
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Ther practical application of some of the foregoing proposals is. 

illustrated in the certification regulations pf Mew York State. A 
new entrant to elementary teaching service must have a minimum of 
3 years of specialized preparation subsequent to high-school gradua- 
tion, and a new entrant to high school and to special-subject teaching, 

; 4 years. The new entrant receives a provisional certificate good for 
5 years. It may be extended for 5 years more upon completion of 15 
semester- hours credit and at least 3 years of satisfactory teaching. 
When th6 validity bf the extension of the provisional certificate ex- 
pires at the end of the 10 years, a renewable certificate is issued upon 
’ the basis of 6 years of satisfactory teaching and a yeair’df preparation 
above the original minimum requirement of 8 years for the first 
provisional certificate. The time validity of the renewable certificate 
is 10 years, and it may be renewed for additional 10-year periods on 
evidence that during the previous 10 years the teacher has completed 
at least 6 years of satisfactory teaching and 6 semester-hours’ credit 
in approved courses or equivalent preparation. The renewable cer- 
tificate is the final one (34 : 283-284). 

Should life certificates be totally abolished f There is considerable 
variance among authoritative opinions on this question. . * 

The facts indicate that permanent unconditional certification has 
, serious drawbacks. Thompson, in a study of 1,139 graduates of two 
Indiana (State teacher-education institutions, who received life cer- 
tificates or provisional life certificates between 1872 and 1918, found 
that only 49.4 percent of the number who were still engaged in school 
work as teachers or students in 1927-28 had continued their formal 
schooling prior to or during that year. Of 2,581 graduates who were 
granted provisional life jo* Jife certificates during the period from 
1919 to 1927, and of 1,247 granted bachelors’ degrees during this 
-period, only 21 and 21.8 percent, respectively, who were in school work 
in 1927-28, had continued their formal schooling (188: 765). 

BurkmAn, in 1931, found in a study of 435 high-school teachers and 
619 elementary teachers in California, where very high standards 
prevail, that approximately 35 percent of the high-school teachers 
and 20 percent of the elementary teachers had earned no scholastic 
credits since thSMife diploma was granted (23: 153-154). Approxi- 
mately 17 percent of the high-school teachers and 16 percent of the 
elementary teachers neither earned scholastic credit nor engaged in 
any other fornj of self-improvement activity concerning which 
information was requested (28 : 148-154)'. * ^ • ' 

Difficulties occasioned by unconditional life certification become 
most apparent as efforts increase to raise the qualifications of teach- 
ers. As minimum requirements for new teachers are raised beyond 
the level of qualifications of present holders of life certificates, the 
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situation becomes increasingly unsatisfactory. Hence, authorities 
nowadays almost universally advocate either the total abolition of- 
life certificates, or their issuance only upon conditions of continued 
professional growth in service (26: 56 ; 57:217; 86:106-117; 89 :8-9; 
160: 168). A general principle which meets with common acceptance 
was stated by L«wis in 1925 in connection with all certificates: 

The period of validity of nil klndx of certifies to* should l*e limited ainl 
extensions and. renewals should be baaed upon evidence of continued or 
additional professional attainment (82:98). 

Brodie secured agreement of a considerable number of authorities 
to the statement that permanent certification, or certification for life, 
is wholly undesirable. Some of these authorities would grant the 
certificate, but under safeguards that would ensure professional 
growth and protect the teaching profession (21,-86, 44, 60). Cub- 
berley proposed the following as principles: 

Life diplomas, of all types, should be open cnly to thoee who Rive dear 
evidence of reasonably Iona teaching experience, above-average teaching 
success, at least standard academic and professional preparation, good 
character, and addlUonal professional study, and who offer evidence. In the 
fonn of credits, diplomas, or specially prepared theses, of sound thinking 
as lo the problems of their work. 

Ufe diplomas ought not to continue In force for more than a limited 
number of years after the holder turns from educational work to other 
occuuptlona. After, say, three to five years the certificate should be sus- 
pended, and reinstated only on evidence of some further academic and 
professional study (40:637-638). 

Switzer says : 

A life certificate should not be obtained until the teacher has had at 
least fifteen years of experience, and at least p Master's degree. This Ufe 
certificate should be valid on CQndlUon that the holder teach or present 
additional academic or professional credit at least two out of every flvo 
years. Thus the life certificate would be the* badge of a successful 
teaches. . . . Certification should be arranged so that a teacher might 
pass through ^series of graduated steps upon evidence of successful expe- 
rience and professional and academic growth to a Ufe certificate which 
would be th e final step In certification (181:140). 

Strayer and Engelbardt in proposed rules and regulations govern- 
ing the qualifications of teachers in Missouri in 1929 said: 

V 

AU Ufe certificates shall be voidable at the discretion of the 8tate Depart- 
ment of Education, if the holder thereof either leaves the profession of 
teaching, leaves the State of Missouri, or leaves the public school system of 
Missouri for whatever cause, tor a period of three or more consecutive 
years. Conditions for reinstatement a a a holder of a Ufe certificate shall 
be determined by the State department (82: 141). 

The theory underlying certification for life appears to be that of * 
rewarding successful teaching experience and professional effort by a 
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cerjjficAte of strictly professional character. The life certificate, 
Cubberley believes, should be only for the professional teacher; one 
who has made ediicatidh a profession and a life career. Teachers of 
proved abilities of a superior order who continue in the profession 
and keep up to date should be singled out, he thinks, and given 
professional or life certificates (40:028-629). 

To keep abreast of the constant changes in education the holders of 
permanent certificates must continue to engage in study. It is a 
reasonable requirement that the holder of h life certificate maintain a 
standard of proficiency at least equal to that attained at the time the 
certificate was first issued. This standard, which is often too low 
cannot be maintained without study (23:8). To raise the standard] 
a fairly continuous program of self-improvement is neceoary. 11 
There is perhaps some feeling of insecurity on the part of teachers 
in States where life certificates are not issued. This can be obviated, 
some think, by a properly devised system of renewals (40:029). 

Probably agreement would not be difficult to reach on the proposal 
,of learned and Bagley that no student fresh from the normal school 
should be given a life certificate to teach anywhertj and on the pro^ 
posal that, if granted at all, the life certificate should be issued only 
after a prolonged and thorough test under the scrutiny of careful 
supervisors of the candidate's actual ability in active service (81 : 349). 
If issued, the practice of Rhode Island as expressed in the State 
certification rules and regulations is worthy of emulation: “The life 
professional certificate or commission is awarded in higher recognition 
of the professional status of the holder a a a master teacher.” Fur- 
ther, it should not be assumed that the master teacher of today will 
remain a master teacher throughout his futuire teaching life, Cush- 
ing summarises the opinion of most authorities in saying that: 

Certificates Should never be permanent In the sense that they become 
T.IM for life regardless of whether the bolder steys In the 
makes additional preparation (41:07; see also 100:150). 


SUMMARY 

Great diversity characterizes the requirements for certification in 
the several States, in respect to amounts and kinds of subject-matter 
demanded, amount of experience required for the exchange or re- 
newal of certificates, and special State requirements other than 
preparation and experience. More than 000 different kinds of cer- 
tificates have been identified by different writers, but the numbers 
reported would he reduced considerably if differences in certification 
terminology were disregarded. 

Wide miations in the number of certificates of different kind* 
*»ued by the several States indicate correspondingly wide differences 
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m the aroowits of preparation required, and in the extent to which 
certificates are specialized for different subjects, grade levels, or fields ‘ 
of work. In some States “blanket" certificates individually cover 
most of the work done'in the public schools. In other States, a cer- 
tificate may be valid only for work in a single grade, subject, or field. 
Issuance of certificates specifically for teachers or other workers in 
special or nonacademic subjects or fields is fairly common practice in 
the case of some of the subjects or fields demanding prolonged or 1 
intensive preparation. The need for assuring specialised preparation 
through certification requirements in all such subjects, or fields has 
been completely met in few, if any. States. The subjects or fields 
named in the certification regulations of more than throe-fourths of 
the States include agriculture, art, commerce and buftinesa, home- 
making, industrial arts* music, physical education and health, ad- 
ministration and general supervision, school librarianship, and trade 
and industrial education. 

Thirty-one States issue speci^tzed administrative or general super- 
visory certificates in 1937. Specialized certificates for superintendents 
of schools are issued by 81 States; for high-school principals, by 83 
States; for element ary -school principals, by 21 States; and for gift- 
eral supervisors, exclusive of special -subject supervisors, by 23 States. 
Ten States issue One or more types of certificates for teachers of excep- 
tional children. . 

Minimum amounts of preparation required by the several States for 
elementary teachers’ certificates range from unspecified amounts of 
elementary or secondary school education sufficient to enable the appli- 
cant to pass an examination^ to 4 years of college work. An indefinite 
examination requirement prevails in at least 6 States, and a 4-year 
college requirement in 5 States and the District of Columbia. The 
median of the minimum requirements for elementary certificates 
i&ued upon the basis of college credentials is 2 years of college work; 
the corresponding median for junior high-school certificates is >lmnrf 
4 years; and the median for senior or regular 4-year high-school cer- 
tificates is 4 years. 

Requirements for the employment of teachers are somewhat higher, 
on the average, than minimum requirements for certification. Four 
years of college work Fas required in 1982 for the employment of 
elementary teachers in half of the cities with populations of 000,- 
000 or more, and 5 ypars was required for the employment of high- 
school teachers in about one-third of such cities. >. 


^The average educational levels reached by elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school teachers jm service inl930-81 were 
approximately 2 years, 8-4 years, and 4 years, respectively. The 
average level in the case of elementary school teachers rose rapidly 
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during the depression. Tjje level rose to the extent of one-half year 
' or more from 1930-31 to' 1937-38. / Wide variations still exist, how- 
ever, in the average scholastic levels attained by teachers in different 
" States . . Such variations, vrtule due to a number of causes, are to be 
attributed in considerable part to marked differences in certification 
* requirements. ... K ' 

Teachers in small high schools |ire often required to teach 3 or more 
"Subjects,' whereas they may have received adequate preparation in 
only 1 or 2 subjects j and the subjects . in which such teachers were 
prepared may hkve been different from those to which they are 
assigned when employed. V . /•' 

The single requirement of college graduation made by approxi- 
mately half the States ffor high-school certificates, does not safeguard 
the schools from the employment of teachers not prepared for their 
specific teaching assignments. The additional requirement in a num- 
ber of States, of a major or minor in general fields, rather than prep- 
aration in specific subjects to be taught, also does not fully meet 
uncontrolled placement demands. 

Requirements of specified amounts of work in professional educa- 
tion are mad$ by all States, for one or more types of certificates. The 
minimum amounts required for certificates issued upon a basis of 
" 4 yeafs of college worff, to inexperienced teachers of academic high- 
school subjects, range from 8 to 25 semester-hours, and the approxi- 
mate median requirement is 18 semesterdiours. Student teaching is 
* required for one or more types of high-school certificates in 38 States, 
and the median amount required is 8 semester-hours. 

Experience requirements for the renewal or exchange of certificates ’’ 
vary from 1 to 10 years or more. The highest ^requirements are made 
for certificates that / are v valib for life or for .extended periotfo and for 
the higher grade certificSrep. Experience is also a requirement for 
a nearly all administrative and supervisory certificates. Experience 
Pr requirements of 1 or 2 years are frequently made, for the employment 
of teachers in cities. 

Several special retirements of a nonscholastic nature are made to 
varying extents, for certification in different States. Minimum age 
m requirements are Specified in 87 States, as follows: 17 years in 4 
States; 18* years, in 80 States; 19 years, in 1 State; and 20 years, in 
2 States. Proof of good health is required in 24 States-; citizenship, or 
declaration of intention to assume citizenship, in 17 States; and an 
. oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the United States or to the 
State Constitution, in 19 States. 

The duration of the validity of certificates varies from 1 year to 
life, depending upon the, type and grade of certificate. The length 
of validity of low-grade, certificates is typically 1 year. life oertifi- 
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cates are still* issued in 85 States. The duration before extension of all 
certificates considered as a group is typically 8 to 5 years ' ‘ 

^ In 1981 only 89.2 percent of all the. kinds of renewable certificates 
issued required in-service education for renewal. Only 47.7 percent’ 
of the kinds of exchangeable certificates required in-service education 
for exchange for an advanced grade of certificate. Of the life cer- 
tificates, only 54.6 percent were issued on the basis of* in-service edu- 
cation. The emphasis was upbn experience rather than additional 
education.- Such emphasis seriously retards the advancement of the 
scholastic preparation of teachers in service. 

Included among significant trends is steady decrease for many 
years in the number of different types and grades of certificates issued 
by county and by local school district authorities. The' number of 
different types of certificates issued upon examination has decreased 
steadily; On the other hand, there has been a marked increase in 
the number of types of specialized State certificates classified accord- * 
ing to grade levels, subjects, or types of work. , 

As late a£ 1921 no State had reached the scholastic requirement) 
of 1 year of college or normal school work , as the minimum prerequi- 
t ®te for the lowest grade certificate issued to inexperienced elementary 
teachers. In 1926, 4 States had reached the 2-year level as a mini- 
mum for their lowest grade certificates. Since 1926 the upward 
movement has been very rapid. In 1937 half the ’States have reached 
or exceeded the 2-year minimum level j and of these, 5 have reached 
the 4-y<?ar level. 

The average level of education attained by teachers in service has 
risen at least 6 years during thp past century. In 1910 the average 
amount of education possessed by teachers was about 4 years of high- 
school work; in 1937, 2^ years or more of college work. An in- 
creased supply of teachers with advanced preparation has made it 
.possible to raise certification requirements accordingly; and at the 
skme time, the heightening ,of certification requirements has stimu- 
lated teachers to increase the amount of their education. 

The extfent of teacher supply has varied periodically, in accordance 
with changing economic conditions, and in'accordance with teacher 
certification and employment requirements. A condition of under- 
supply during arid shortly after the. World War, occasioned by un- 
settled occupational conditions and low salaries for teachers, was 
followed during the 1920’s by better salaries. A condition of teacher 
oversupply 'developed shortly befdfe and during the depression. 
Consequently, it has been .possible to raise certification requirements 
rapidly during the past decade. , 

The upward trend in tfie ajnountsl of education required for cer- 
tification has been accompanied by increasingly specialized require- 
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ments in subject-matter. As late as 1906 a teacher’s certificate of 
any grade was sufficient in almost all States to enable a teacher to 
qualify legally for work in any part of the school system in which 
employed. Since early in the century differentiation of certificates 
has proceeded rapidly. 

High-school and elementary school teaching were first ^separately 
recognized by specific types of certificates. Thereafter, further dif- 
ferentiation in grade levels was provided for, and specialized certifi- 
cates were increasingly required for . different subjects and fields of 
work.' The trend lias been especially marked toward issuing special- 
ized certificates for the special and vocational subjects, and for ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers. For example, the number of 
States issuipg administrative and general supervisory certificates 
increased from 1 in 1906 to 81 in 1987. 

All States now have professional requirements. The number of 
States specifying specialized professional subjects as prerequisites for - 
' certification has increased materially. For example, the number of 
States requiring student teaching for one or more types of high-school 
certificates, has increased from 22 in 1925 to 33 in' 1937. 

Minimum age requirements have risen little since 1911; the approxi- 
mate median of such requirements has remained 18 years throughout 
the period. The requirement of religious affiliation or belief, which 
was a very important item in the earlier history of certification, is no 
longer specified in certification requirements. Civic requirements, es- 
pecially the requirement of citizenship, have been increasingly intro- 
duced since the World War. 

There has been a marked tendency in recent revisions of certification 
, requirements to place' more emphasis on the provision for the issuance 
of initial certificates as probationary certificates only. Under such pro- 
visions, initial certificates are issued for limited periods only, and 
additional preparation while the holders are in service is demanded 
for the renewal or exchange of such certificates. 

The number of States issuing life certificates decreased from 42 in- 
1911 to 85 in 1987. 7 Some States issuing life certificates in both years, 
issued them in smaller numbers in 1937. There has been a trend also 
toward raising the prerequisite requirements for life certificates, and 
toward setting requirements at the time of issuance or semipermanent 
certificates that tend to keep their holders professionally up to date. 

Statements that have received jury validation, and a summary of 
authoritative proposals relative to certification requirements and pat-, 
terns follow. ~ 

•A State system of certification for public school service should 
be simple enough to be easily administered (21 : 81 ; 41 : 21). 
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•Certificates should be phrased (in terms which are in a large • 
degree self-explanatory (41:21; El': 32). 

* 

•Certificates should provide the following items of informa- 
tion : Scope of validity (phases of school service for which the 
certificate is issued) ; length of validity ; basis of issuance (amount 
or kinds x>f preparation) ; and terms of conditions of renewal or 
exchange (21:32). . 

J O 

•The improvement of minimum certification standards should 
be a continuous administrative responsibility [of certification 
< officers )vY21 : 32). This statement applies also to the responsi- 

bility of aH authorities concerned with the improvement of the 
teacher-personnel program of a State. Practical or feasible min- 
imum standards are largely dependent upon the available supply 
of teachers for any given phase of teaching (21 : 30) . The supply . 
is affected by the salaries, nature of institutional curricula, and 
other factors often not under the control of certification officers. 

•The minimum amount of preparation to be required for ele- 
mentary school certificates should be from two to four years of 
work of college grade, and for high school certificates, four years 
(41:28-30, 35 ; 21:38-12; 100, Part 11:113-114). An absolute 
minimum of high school graduation and varying amounts of col- 
lege work are approved by the great majority of all authorities 
(41:77).. 

s *Changes in certification requirements should not be retro- 
active (21:32). 

♦Certification should apply to all fonfis of school service 
(21:33). 

•Certification should be in terms of preparation for a given.' 
phase of school service. It should recognize that special prepa- 
ration is essential in some degree for each distinctive type of 
school service (21:36; 41:21; 21:33). 

•The kinds of certificates differentiated by types of work for 
which valid, should include, as a minimum : High-school certifi- 
cates for the several academic, special, and vocational subjects; 
kindergarten; elementary; rural school; a dminis trative, includ- 
ing certificates for superintendents, principals of high schools, 
and principals of elementary schools; general supervisors; and 
supervisors of special subjects. Other grade levels, subjects, and 
fields of work of distinctive nature should also be considered (21 • 

86; 41:28, 85; 100, Part H: 116-116), ♦ 

•Have received Jary validation.* 
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•There should be no distinction between the minimum re. 
quirements of certificates valid in the rural schools and those 
valid in the city and village schools (41:30, 33). There should 
be equivalent (although not necessarily identical) minimum cer- 
tification standards for rural and city teachers (100, Part II: 
120). This means that the minimum amount of scholarship 
should not be less for rural than for other teachers. It does not 
mean that there should not be specialized courses or curricula 
for rural teachers. 

•The number of semester hours of -specialized work to be re- 
quired for a high school certificate for the teaching of academic 
and vocational subjects should be from 12 to 30; preferably 18 
to 24 or more (41:34). ^ * 

•The credits in professional education required for the issu- 
ance of an elementary certificate, and of a high school certificate, 
should have particular reference to teaching in the elementary ’ 
school or in the high school, respectively, at least to the extent 
' of a considerable part of such work (41:28, 32). 

♦.Student teaching, observation, or field experience should be re- 
quired of candidates for all teachers’ certificates (100, Part II: 
120 ). 

•From two to five years of experience should be required for 
the issuance of professional, permanent, or life certificates for 
rural or city elementary or secondary teachers; and for the issu- * 
ance of administrative and supervisory certificates (41:42-45). 
Three or 5 years are suggested by some authorities; others would 
• require ihore than 5 years. 

•Permanent (unconditional) certification for life is wholly 
.undesirable (21:36). A professional, permanent, or life cer- 
tificate should lapse if the holder discontinues educational work 
for a period of years (41:42; 100, Part 11:117). All initial 
certificates should be of a probationary nature, valid for a limited 
period (100, Part II : 119-120 ; 21 : 86) . A period of apprentice- 
ship should be provided (41:21, 37). Different lengths of this 
, period are variously advocated, ranging from one to six years, 
dependent in part upon the qualificationSglemanded by the in- 
itial certificates #(21:88; 41:88, 50). Two, three, or five years 
are most frequently suggested. 

»/ * 

number of . semester hours which should be required for 

the renewal of a lapsed certificate varies with the grade of the 

expired certificate, and with the length of time during which 
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the certificate is not in force. A reasonable range of require- 
ments for the renewal of lapsed certificates is from 6 to 24 
semester hours, preferably 9 t<* 15 semester hours. From one- 
fourth to one-half of the required amount should be in pro- 
fessional education. More than half the credits required should 
be taken in residence (41:47, 52, 55, 77). 

♦There should be an age qualification for a teacher's certificate. 
The minimum age should be from 18 to 21 years (41 * 76 • 100 
Part 11:117-118). • , 

♦Applicants for certificates should be required to submit evi- 
dence of good physical health (41; 82; 21:37). This require- . 
ment is advocated by some authorities for initial certificates only 
• (100, Part H: 118). 

♦Applicants for certificates should be citizens of the United. 
States (41:76). , 

•Applicants for certificates should be required to submit evi- 
dence of good moral character (41:7 f ; 100, Part II: 118). 

♦Personal fitness as^ell as physical and technicallfitness should 
* be a prerequisite to teacher certification (21:37). ~ 

' M 
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CHAPTER V I: REL ATION OF TEACHER-EDUCA- 
TION INSTITUTIONS TO CERTIFICATION * 

STATUS OF INSTITUTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS TO 


CERTIFICATION 

The relationship of certification to teacher education is close and 
vital. Regier says: 

The preparation, the certification, and the employment of teacher* are 
all dependent tlpou eath other, and therefore should be adjusted to each 
other (114:14)/ 

- On the one han/I, the administration of certification, and the nature 
of the requirements set up, are directly conditioned by the organiza- 
tion and functioning of institutions that educate teachere before or 
during service. Institutional factors that condition certification 
practices and requirements are numerous. They include, among 
other factor^, the extent to which students drop out and enter teach- 
ing before graduation, the-number of graduates, nature of curriculum 
offerings and requirements, qualifications of staffs, effectiveness of 
instruction, provisions for in-service teacher education, including 
s umm er sessions and extension classes, and effectiveness of placement 
services. On the other hand, the requirements and activities of cer- 
tification authorities are of considerable influence in determining the 
nature of the programs of the teacher-ed ucatiOn institutions. 
Changes in certification requirements often necessitate changes in the 
course requirements of institutions that prepare teachers. Unity ih, 
or coordination of,- the work of certification authorities and of 
teacher-education institutions therefore must exist in all effective 
State-certification prpgrams. 

EXTENT OF UNITY OF EFFORT 

a, 

In typical States, unity of effort between certification offices and 
teacher-education institutions is far from complete. The greatest 
v degree of unity exists in States where direct administrative control 
by one centralized State agency is exercised over both certification 
and teacher eduction. In other States, varying degrees of unity are 
attained through cooperative action of the authorities concerned with 
both functions. 

, If umber and administrative control of trarjicr r 

tiofis * — In most States, the authorities in ^arge of are 

4 not administratively in a position to exercise effective, control over 

*■ * 
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the curriculum requirements and enrollments of the institutions that 
prepare teachers. Any one of several officers or agencies, including 
among others, the State board, superintendent, or department of 
education, may be in charge of teacher certification; whereas other 
officers may be responsible for teacher education in the same State. 
In typical 4^ates the privately cont%lled colleges and universities 
operate administratively with a high degree of independence of the . 
State office in charge of teacher education. Even in the case of State 
institutions, State coordination of control is often lacking for reasons 
indicated by Chambers* ‘ ' , 

i 

The number of separate Institutions in each State varies from one to 
eighteen. In a few States all the. separate institutions are governed by a ' 
■ingle board ; in three-fourths of the 8tatea the government of several, but 
not all, of the Institutions is consolidated in one board; in one-fourth of 
the States there is a separate governing board for each and every lnstlth- 
. tton. The number of separate* governing boards in each State varies from 
v>one to fifteen (28:288). ... 

Unity of curriculum requirements and standards brought about by 
voluntary action of the teacher-education institutions themselves, 
rather -than by centralized State control, is likewise lacking in many 
significant respects. This lack of unity is more easily understood 
when the variety of public And private institutions which prepare - 
teachers is considered. Even the exact number of such institutions 
cannot easily be stated. Of the 1,704 institutions of higher educa- 
. tion listed in the 1937 Educational Directory of the Office of Educa- 
tion (135, Part ID), more than 1,000 report that they have students 
who are preparing to teach. In many of these institutions, however, 
teacher education is only one of several functions. In some, it is dis- 
tinctly an incidental function. Graduates and former students of 
certain institutions of higher education may enter teaching, even 
though the institutions themselves disavow the objective of teacher ' 
education. 

Of the 255 teachers colleges and normal schools, less than half are 
included among, the colleges of arts and science that are accredited 
by the regional accrediting -associations (118) ; and 141 were accred- 
ited in 1936-37 by the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
(4? 179-188). Of the total, <190 are State controlled (table 12). 

In addition to teachers colleges and normal schools, there was in 
1926-27 a total of at least 578 colleges and universities that bad 
departments, schools, or colleges of education (table 12). Of these, 
only 109 had schools or colleges of education. In all, thenj|was a 
total of at least 883 tegchere colleges, normal schools, and schools, 
colleges, and departments of education. These do not include all' of 
the institutions and agencies that contribute to the supply of teachers, ' 
however. For example, many applicants secure certificates by ex- 
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animation; or upon college credentials after transfer from colleges 
of arts and sciences offering no wdrk in education, to institutions 
that do. Particularly sig n ifi c ant from thd viewpoint of certification 
officials, is the fact that large numbers’of small colleges, including 
junior colleges; that contribute to the supply of applicants for cer- 
tification are not accredited by any recognized regional or national * 
accrediting association and are not State-controlled (113; 185, Part 
III"; 4:179-183). ' 

Sig n ifi c a n t also in raising minimum certification standards is the * 
persistence of teacher-training high schools, and county nor mal 
schools. Reports were received in September 1937, from 6 States 
having teacher- training high schools in operation, and from 2 addi- 
tional States having cbunty normal schools. The following States 
reported a total of 491 teacher-training high schools: Iowa, Kangna • 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska (data for 1936), and. Wyoming. 
Michigan and Wisconsin reported a total of 52 county normal schools. 
Teacher-t raining high schools and county normal* schools together 
' numbered 543 (126). With a few exceptions, as in Minnesota and * 
Wyoming, the teacher-training high schools do not offer work beyond 
the regular 4-year high-school course; The county normal schools 
usually offer 1 year of post high-school work. Complete enrollment 
figures were not available at the time'the reports were made, but the 
total number of students enrolled in the teacher-training courses is 
estimated on the bakis of 1933-34 figures, to be in excess of 5,000. % 

Control over the supply of graduates tr ho t risk to teach .— ± There 
is relatively little administrative control exercised over the extent , 
of supply of teachers in this country. Probably not more than 80,000 
teachers entirely new to the profusion were demanded to fill va- 
’ cancies in the public schools in 1981-32, and possibly not more than 
50,000 in 1933-34 (120:13-14). Most bf the new teachers who were 
appointed had less than 4 yeare of preparation Nevertheless, in 
1929-30 the arts and science colleges and the universities conferred 
first degrees upon 91,623 individuals (126:26). • Of these, 45 percent 
or 41^30 may be estimated as belonging in theisupply of new teachers 
« in that year (120:9-10).* 

This figure is the best estimate available of the number of recruits 
from arts and science institutions in 1932. In addition to these grad- 
uates there were 15,311 teaehers-eollege graduates of 4-year teacher- 
-education curricula in 1931-32 (136 : 21). The total number.of 4-year * 
degree graduates from both types of higher institutions who were 
in the teacher market in 1931-32 may be estimated at 56^41. In ad- 

■ s n 

1 Compare this 1830 estimate f<* liberal arts coDecca la the country as a whole with 
resorts to the 8ta(t* department bj 86 accredited liberal arts col l ege s »a6 onlroraltles in ' 
Pennsylvania. Ia 1866. 4T.8 percent, and la 1837. 35.1 perreat of the’grad nates of those 
Institutions woo prepared to teach. 
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dition there were 21,655 graduate degrees conferred in’ 1931-32 and 
there is evidence that two-thirds or more of the holders were in the 
market for positions in the schools. Even after allowance is made 
for employed teachers who were working for degrees through sum- 
mer or other courses, in 1932 there was probably a sufficient supply 
’ k of *'? ear grates and of graduate students who desired to secure 
teaching positions to fill more than three-fourths of the public-school 
vacancies in the country that were actually filled with teachers new 
to the profession. In 1934 the number of spich well-educated appli- 
cants available may actually have exceeded the total number of 
vacancies. In the same year, however, there were 29.963 nondegree 
graduates of short teacher-education curricula of teachers colleges 
and normal schools alone (136:33). These were almost *lwavs eligi- 
ble for certification in the States where they completed short eur- 
ncuia. In addition, there were more than 5,000 graduates of high- 
school and county normal training classes, aiid additional thousands 
of college and junior college students not included in the foregoing* 
figures who were eligible for certification and in the teacher market 
Furthermore, there was a large surplus of ipplicarits not place*! in 
the preceding years. In all, the supply of certificated applicants for 
teaching posifions during the depressipn was probably two or three 
times the number of positions that were available. While this was a 
depression condition, it is significant that no effective means have yet 
been set up. on a wide scale to prevent a recurrence of the recent un- 
balanced condition of teacher supply and demand— a condition that 
still persists w the case of high-school teachers.of academic subjects. 

In only a minority of State teacher-*Jucation institutions, such as 
those in some of the New England and Middle Atlantic States is 
limitation of the number, of students seriously undertaken \pth a 
view to reduping the supply of. teachers. Private institutions rarely 
limit freshman enrollments because of an oversupply of teachers- 
yet of all teachers with .4-year degrees reporting in the National’ 
Survey of the Education of Teachers in 1930-31, 37.3 percent of ele- 
mentary teachers, 482 percent of the junior high school teachers, and 
49 percent of the senior high, school teachers, received their degrees 
m privately controlled institutions (55:49-50). Progress has been 
made by some colleges and universities that do not limit freshman 
enrollments, however, hy limiting the number of students later ad- 
mitted to. professional courses leading to teaching. 

No uniform criteria have yet been devised for th* recruitment of 
prospective teachers by thcinstitutions. Many of the traits or qutli- 
ties desired can be evaluated only by submeh'e judgments. Their 
possession by prospective teachers is not sufficiently assured by pres- 
pnt .rfnissnon andgraduation requirements of the institutions, by the 
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regulations of certification divisions, nor by the demands of school 
employ toent officers. 


In selecting teachers, the traits or qualities most frequently considered 
are: scholarship; social intelligence; skill in expression; health and physi- 
cal fitness; freedom from physical defects, such as unsigotly deformities, 
vision, bearing, and marked over- and under-weight; character; perso nal 
fitness; personality; social attitudes; emotional stability ; freedom from 
neurotic tendencies . . . (7: 251-252). 

Certification requirements take into account only a minority of the 
foregoing traits or qualities; and the admission requirements of only 
a small fraction of the teacher-education institutions are mors re- 
strict! v© in opention than certification requirements. 

Control over teacfier-education curricula . — Certification authori- 
ties rely heavily upon the teacher-education institutions for provid- 
ing effective and well-balanced preparation for the teachers who ap- 
ply for certification. One or more- kinds of certificates are issued 
upon the basis of college credentials in every State in the Union. 
Some States and even a few private institutions issue certificates 
directly to applicants. Graduates from teacher-education curricula 
in State universities are almost without exception certificated by the 
State departments of education upon recommendation of the uni- 
versities (12:20-21). Certificates are commonly issued to graduates 
of State teachers colleges and normal schools upon the recommenda- 
tion of these institutions. The spirit as well as the letter of certifi- 
cation requirements are affected by this dependence upon institu- 
tional credentials. 

Bachman said in 1230 : - ^ 


In determining the datable academic training of hlgh-achool teacher*, 
the State* with minor exception* . . . hare exerted little or no leader- 

' V 85 ^ 8UU * V™****^ aurrendered all responsibility 

for the character and type of the academic education their academic high- 

2^2*2?* "****«• Only IS are exercising to any considerable extent 
their rightful prerogative and determining what shall be the character 
and type of such training (J2 ; 1S-1T). 

Can this policy be safely accepted under present conditions in de- 
veloping a program of teacher certification! It must be confessed 
at once that there is a decided lack of unity of purpoee and uni- 
formity in the cumcula«id courses of the institutions that prepare 
teachers. The .institutional prescription of courses in education, in 
part , inspired by certification requirements, should be as definite as 
Any other curriculum content requirements made in. the preparation 
of teachers. Yet of such requirements Peik says: 

.The literature reveal* a decided lack of dear conception* regarding such* 
important matter* aa the number of boon of professional work that should 

tm bachelor*, degree; the course, to be In- 
cluded, the facu lti es for and extent and nature of practice teaching , ob- 
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. ’ rr : ,h ; coo,em of ,ext8 ,b< * f - «■* •" m*i- 

,en mZFt'h *1 0f cour *** ‘"‘Hwrtln* to carry almliar cou- 
,1 * CC i r ^ ltlD « •woclatlona . . . a>c found front time to 

of I be trahdmr ^h e r n ^ lm " 1 * iDOUn ‘ , to ,he <*•■»««». «»d In the nudity 

y PrWrfbe - * • ‘ lh *"« u '<’“”» diploma* and w - 
certificate* hare therefor,- enme to ^ very 

-Uuation (11^: £) ° WD ,nilUl ^ Pr ^' U **■ « « »" ■ ‘ ha, 

The wide institutional variations in subject-matter requirements 

ebe^e^ Toll'Z teac . her ^ u ^ ,ion curricu, » »‘*ve bw, indicate,! 
I?i , .rt 6 ® 6 fireduation, an easily phrased requirement for 

T CatetS n reali,y »‘“»y tiling I, covers 

ultitude of ty|>es and amounts of preparation of varying effect ive- 
ness, which are rarely if ever exactly alike even in the* *^1^1 or 

'3Sir d nt ,tUt T Which 1116 8ta,es to P»«« ,he “‘"tost 
valu^f f| 0bv,oua |* ,f reasonable equivalence or uniformity in 

ie take , ‘ tTh T ° ' certjfl ? t » 18 d « ire * ^|,er -fl- must 

W infrequently, surprisingly low levels of rertificstbn and of 
Mcher education are found in States with above., verage ability to 

W .r^r ' , * Chera ' U6U * II >' «“* »•<« reh for part of 
,^. r ,er | “ UPP y “T '^"-training '“gh schools or county 
norm. achoola, or upon short 1- or 2-ye.r curricula in the Stale nor/ 

^ *‘“°' 8 or .'“ cl f ft “"'e™ (*5:216-231). Tile esistenre of a 
large supply of poorly prepared applicants for certification prepared 

'PJ**™ '» "•">*. 'he raising of certification require- 
menu, even though there is an abundant supply of more highly edu- 
cated applicants available for positions. tweau 

Lack of a reasonable degree of uiufonnity in the offerings.of higher 
educarion institutions that prepare teachers has led to M attempt 
m a growmg number of Sutes to distinguish in certification require- 
menta the courses which meet the specific needs of teachers. It has ' 

^t^n,re)“ by ^ Sto, « of direct or indi- 

rect control over institutional curricula. Most of the States, how- 

aver, do not yet express certification requirements in a manner specific ' 
enough to suggest very definite curriculum patterns to the leadier- 
education institutions. Bachman says: ' e 

Obviously, any attempt to construct curricula for the ednc*Mnn nf 

r Mch ° k * 1 

*2 * Jl'l'i?' T,le retulteeients of 21 ot the a atolSjmlnMie'a^ , 

ssjlcswm “• rsar ^ ^ 

— «b. eoucamn, 7^Z 
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STATE programs for the certification of teachers 


' 


The efforts toward curriculum determination through certification 
► in the States not attempting specific course prescript iohs are confined 
largely to the designation of the minimum length of preparation 
above high school, to the approval of specific curricula, or to die 
accrediting of institutions. The unconditional acceptance of (he 
credentials of the institutions is more comjnon than highly special- 
ued and restricted subject or grade-level requirements. It is con- 
ceded that in a few States such requirements are difficult to meet by 
graduates of progressive teacher-education institutions that integrate 
their curricula to meet current demands in methodology’, such as those 
of the activity program. In such cases, the concerted demands of 
teacher-education institutions of acknowledged standing may usually 
be depended upon to bring about either a change or increased flex- 
ibility in State requirements. 

Interview teac neat ion program *.— % tale requirements of 
additional college credit as a prerequisite for the exchange or re- 
newal of certificates is emphasized lew than the requirement of suc- 
cessful experience. More emphasis upon additional education would 
advance standards more rapidly. 

. The experience of Pennsylvania during a period of rapid rise of 
requirements which necessitated much in-service work by teachers 
disclosed some of the difficulties that may require consideration in 
thfe working out of a similar program elsewhere. The attempt was 
made through the Edmonds Act of* 1921 to secure a trained elemen- 
"tary teacher for every classroom in the State/ For a time the 
teacher-education institutions found very heavy the responsibility 
of participating in the general program of elevation of standards. 
Enrollments' increased greatly, and numerous curriculum and course 
adjustments were necessary. Summer sessions and extension classes 
were utilised by teachers much more than before: even correspond- 
ence courses came into demand. It was found desirable for a time to 
center the administration t of correspondence work in one institution. 
Part-time residence courses- of' a special type later found to be of 
limited value were also provided by the colleges.'* Special-type insti- 
tutions of various kinds contributed to the education of large num- 
bers of teachers needed with advanced preparation. Not only were 
curriculum needs faced by the institutions, but special atjmission 
requirements also became necessary. 

The length of summer sessions was increased! A tendency toward 
conservatism was found in respect to changing the, nature of many 
institutional courses. Needs for follow-up contacts by the institu- 
tions with their graduates during their probationary period were 
disclosed ( 147 ; 59-114, 141-188) . ' 

Difficulties in piaoetneni.— Unity of effort is often lacking dh the 
part of the several officers ywho certificate, employ, and place teachers. 
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It is difficult to adjust teacher supply and Remand, or even to sochtc 

fundamental data necessaty for such adjustment (74:49-52). While 

placement officers endeavor to contribute to the success of graduates 
by locating them in the positions for which they are best prepared 
they often cannot do so. Employers are faced with administrative 
difficulties which cause them to assign teachers to positions for which 
they are not well fitted. In the absence of other positions, teachers 
usually accede to or even invite such assignments. As elsewhere 
«bown, certification requirements often do not prevent such unfortu- 

_ 2* te J!®f , ? n i nent ® b y PPPsenbing the amount and kind of preparation 
y demanded for specific teaching positions. 

The tremendous expansion and specialisation of college curricula 
and courses utilized in the preparation of high-school teachers on 
^ one hand and the great variations in the curricula and eouree to 
be taught in the high schools on the other, have created a situation in 
which the placement of a high -school teacher in the teaching position 
w* wluchhe has been prepared, too often heroines a matter of sheer 
chance. Present -day graduation requirements for the usual tcademic 
1 Agrees are so general that it is next to impossible to ascertain what 

stud^W?iM3r d,e ^ W,th0Ut ^ i,,8|>eC,i0n ° f h ' S ,rahscri l ,t of 

it 

,• v 

\ OTHER PROBLEMS OF RELATIONSHIP 

Ctrq fafrn by Uacher^Jvcation uulUMont.—HM only arv insti- ' 
lution*l credentials accepted in every Slate as a basis for the ccrtilica- 
lion of one or more types of teachers, but the institutions themselves 
or tariorrmug boards, esercisc the certification function directly 
.. 10 «-n W P ’ “>* In *" but e,ce l >,ion »i <'ss>*s, the institu- 

^■ ■ ".,7 T 4 * 8 ” "*■ S “* '“ chcre coll<, 8» «• 

U "'Z re I" W J r“ lly func,ioni "l! «h« school 

or college ofWucafcon), and State collegea • 

/'^iofrtpa^p^jn the formulation of certification re- 
Much of tlie progress in developing modem standards in 
public-school education have come from the better schools and col- . 
teges of education in universities. These, with the teachers colleges 
And normal schools, are m a position to conduct research on various 
problems related to teacher personnel, to develop^standards, and to 
perform other semofc contributing to the better conduct of certifica- 
tion. State departments of education are primarily administrative 

0ft€ ?o h f" di ^ Pe<1 of staff to undertake detailed 
research that would be of Assistance in the determination of certifi- 

wtion reqmrements and practices. Institutional authorities may ahd * 
en do advise individually or as members of committees, with the 
State superintendent of education and his staff, or with the State 
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board of education; and faculty members and officers including the 
presidents ay. be members of the State board of education, or of the 
board of examiners. The institutional officers also, by the continuous 
elevation of teacher-education standards to a place in advance of cer- 
tification requirements often set a wholesome pace for the elevation of 
certification requirements (64:136-137). ' 

Much work remains to be* done by research workers in teacher- 
education institutions and elsewhert*, before wholly satisfactory stand- 
.. . ards of teacher competency can be formulated. A review of the 
literature on teacher - personnel conducted by the American Educa- 
tional Research Association in 1934 contained the following state- 
ment by Torgerson: . 

A great deal of time and energy .hag been expended daring the past two 
decades in an attempt to determine the specific traits, qualities,, and teacli- 
lng activities that are related to teaching obillty. The results In terms 
of positive relationships are not highly encouraging (6:266). i 

A later report b^ the association, made in 1937, has this to say : 

. The current Investigations Aave In general made but slight contribu- 
tion to the study of the measurement of teaching success, and have not 
suggested new .techniques for the study, of tbe problem. Increasing evi- 
dence seems 'to indicate the futility of studying isolated teacher traits ' 
(7:245). , 

;<.V . v ■ . f ■■■ ' 

.Lack of sufficient knowledge on the part of the teacher-education 
institutions concerning the ^specific traits, qualities, and teaching ac- 
tivitiSTthat are related to teaching ability is reflected in the great 
diversity of .teacher-education curricula arid instructional procedures. 
Such diversity to a very large extent is responsible for variations in 
the specific requirements set up by certification officers. 

4 . . TRENDS IN RELATIONSHIPS ' 

tt 

While the course of evolution of State educational administration 
. toward unified control or coordination is far from complete, the trend 
toward making the State the .unit for educational administration is 
unmistakable (28:269-270; 40:119-133; 61:12, 25, 44-48), Copsid-% 
erations of much practical force, some of which have their origin 
far back in the economic, social, and political history of the States, 
prevent the, realization of completely unified administration - of 
State teacher-education and certification programs. In addition to* 
the slow growth of unity’ in administration of these! functions, there 
is a tendency Toward increasing unity of effort attained through the 
. voluntary cooperative actidn of the offices responsible for such pro- 
grams. Cooperative action, usually inspired or guided by State de- 
partments W education, has been taljen in many States, of which 
Pennsylvania affords an example (78:131).. * 
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Changes in the number of the teacher-education institutions of 
different types, and changes in the length of the curricula offered by 
them, determine to a large extent the supply and qualifications of 
prospective teachers available for certification. Some vfery signiti-. 
cant changes among such institutions that lielp to explain recent rapid 
advances ih minimum certification requirements and in certification 
practices, are revealed in table 12. 

Tablk 12. — NUMBER OF TEACHER-EDUCAreON INSTITUTIONS CLASSI- 
FIED BY TYPES, 1911-38 ‘ 


Type of^nstl 


i tut ion 


State norma) schools. 
State teachers collect* . _ . 

City norma] schools 

City teachers colleges 

Private normal schools. . 

. Private teachers colleges. 


ToUL 


Number or teacher-training high schools and coun 
normal schools 


V 


Number of departments, schools, and colieges of 
education ha colleges and universities .V7T.1 


Number oflrtstUmfons 


1808-10 

1818-20 

1828-30 

1836-5* 

1037-38 

t 

■ 

. * 

4 

1 

• 


138 

66 

40 

33 

10 

38 

125 

150 

153 

31 

33 

26 

9 

8 

4 

1 

■ 3 

6 

6 

67 

60 

52 

33 

33 

1 

6 

6 

17 

16 

til 

til 

178 

"ttt 

U» 

” 'w 

* 1,743 

4 1,146 

1 015 

•M3 

ISO 

481 

623 

•578 

•578 



education wns employed. The 


the Offl« ofEdueat Ido? ‘ ‘ 110 : unpu 

• Data not available. „ 

• 182M3. » / 

4 1928-29. . r 

MB8445. 

• September 1857. 

’ T ^w flc l? r ® 9 lnclude “M Institutions In which only one 
“4 8 D , i«®ii de 2 a ? ni j n . U was “sual'y not reported. 

• Partially derived from 1833 repprta. 

The number of normal schools of all types, exclusive of county 
normartchools, decreased from 280 in 1819-20 to 82 in 1836-37. Most 
of the decrease, which in effect strengthened the teacher-education 
program as a whole, occurred because of the development of normal 
schools into teachers colleges, or because of the discontinuance of small 
. local city and. private normal schools. During the same period the 
number of 4-year teachers colleges increased from 46 to 178. The 
effect was to increase greatly, the number of 4-year college graduates 
prepared to teach. Departments, schools, and colleges of education in y 
colleges and universities increased in number from 491 to approx iX 
mately 57p. The number of graduates with superior scholastic and 
professional preparation increased in these institutions much more 
rapidly than this increase in number of institutions indicates. The * 
pace set by all the institutions in the professional education of teachers 
hastened greatly the rise ^.certification requirements. , 
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The number of teacher-training high schools and county normal 
schools has decreased greatly in recent years. Such schools have been 
legalized at one time or another in 84 States (27:858). In 1922-23 
thesp schools existed in 23 States, in 1981-82 in 12 States (116:66), 
'and in 193 1 -38 in 8 States (126). The number of low-grade certifi- 
cates issued upon the. basis of work in such schools is decreasing 
steadily. 

Accreditation of teacher-education institutions by regional or by 
national accrediting associations, including the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, and the approval or recognition of such institu- 
|r ns by the States themselves, have now reached a place of importance 
in practice and possess a considerable degree of effectiveness in raising 
standards (118; 46: 138-147). In the past national and regional asso- 
ciations have in general led the way in raising academic requirements^ 
for high-school teachers (12:7). • 

The trend is steadily in the direction of discontinuing short 1- or 
2-year teacher-education curricula. The number of graduates of non- 
degree teacher-education curricula in teachers colleges and normal 
schools decreased from 49,227 in 1929-30 to 18,749 in 1933-34. The 
number of first-degree graduates increased from 11,073 to 16,303 in the 
same period (136:33). 

Trends between 1911 itnd 1933 in the in-service education of teachers 
are indicated in detail by Witherington. His findings are based upon 
statutory provisjfmsr'Among others, two trends relating to the certifi- 
cation of teachers are mentioned: (1) The number of States making" 
statutory provisions for the renewal of certificates based on profes- 
sional work ihcreased from 121 to 81 during the period; (2) corre- 
spondence and extension work, recognized for certification purposes 
by the statutes of no State in 1911, were recognized and Accepted for 
the renewal of certificates by 11 States in 1933 (143 : 2-3). ^ 
Outstanding among trends in the relationships betwedh certification 
and teacher-education activities is the increased recognition given in 
certification. requirements to college credentials. The movement in 
one State, Texas, is still in progress and illustrates certain general 
evolutionary features common to most States. Texas, in a law of 
1879, first authorized the issuance of certificates based upon college 
work. Holders of normal diplomas* were not required to take ex- 
aminations for certificates to teach. By a law of 1891, a summer 
normaj certificate, a certificate from a Texas normal school, a diploma 
fronraJJtate normal school, or from Peabody Normal at Nashville, 
Tenn., were made valid throughout the State. Experienced graduates 
of certain colleges and universities, and graduates ’of normal schools, 
were eligible for certificates of the first class. In 1905, degree gradu- 
ates from colleges were given the right to secure permanent certificates. 
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Uter Jaws extended the privilege ; and in 1931 the statutes added still 
more to the number and importance of certificates obtainable through 
/ . college credits and degrees/ After 1980 all first-grade certificates 
were obtained through college work alone. In addition to accredited 
out-of-State colleges and universities, there were more than 80 Texas 
colleges and universities accredited by the State superintendent Janu- 
ftl 7 1931, the graduates of which were eligible for certification on 
a bamsof college credits. • The vast majority of certificates, including 
all those of the higher types, were issued on such basis in 1932 121 • 4 
8,17-18,27). 1 ’ 

I 

EVALUATION OF RELATIONSHIPS 


Administrative control ; voluntary coordination.— Proposals advo- 
cating, or implying the desirability of, homogeneous preparation and 
certification of teachers are numerous and authoritative ( 54 : 242-253 • 
81 : 63-65, 349 ; 107 : 213-216 ; 112:897-911). A trend toward such 
lomogeneity exists, and it may be expected, to continue in {he future. 

The establishment of a plan of Certification by the State implies the 
responsibility of the State for assuring the availability of institutions 
and agencies competent to prepare all workers governed by the cer- 
tification requirements. Limitation of teacher education ‘solely to 
State institutions is not approved by*he majority of authorities, in- 
cluding State superintendents (145:54). When private agencies are 
not available or do not provide the sendees demanded by public policy, 
the provision of adequate public agencies is necessary (21*35' 43) 
Fairly general agreement has prevailed for some time that private 
and denominational institutions should be required to give as thor- 
ough-going and effecjfve training as the State institutions (107:214- 
218; 96:189-190). . ' 

To insure efficiency in teacher education and certification, the State 
departments of education should keep carefully informed concerning 
the professional work of the teacher-education institutions or agencies, 
by some such means as accreditment, inspection, supervision, or- 
possibly examination for certification of the product of Such agencies 
(3 : 69 ; 21 : 85, 43-44 ; 24 : 938) . A committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges has this to say concerning the relation- 
ship of a centralized State certification agency to teacher-education 
institutions: * 

fUnCtl0nln ^ of ‘ thte strained certification agency requires 
• 8npe ^ lBory P° wer (,ver all teacher-training institutions 

within the State . . . This agency should have also the power to accredit all 
teacher-training institutions (112:907). 
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Parkinson says: 

Where certificating authority is centralised In a State board of education 
or a State department of education. State supervision of teacher training 
la Implied. This supervision Integrates and coordinates the work of the 
public schools and the work of the teacher.-training Institutions. It tends to 
make the training offered by these institutions relevant and definite, and 
thereby renders pertinent the training offered as a basis for certification 
(106:437-438). / 

Most authorities, including many State superintendents /l45 : 54) , 
agree to the proposal that all institutions whose credits are accepted 
for certification purposes should be accredited or approved by one or 
more of the recognized national or regional accrediting associations. 
However, under existing conditions of elementary teacher supply and 
demand, the application of such a proposal is almost impossible. 
State lists of institutions approved for certification purposes therefore 
often include institutions not’ accredited by recognized national and 
regional accrediting associations (118). A definite need appears to 
exist for the State departments of education, in cooperation with the 
teacher-education institutions, to’ formulate standards for all of the 
institutions whose graduates are certificated to teach. 

Klonower says: - , .. 

Departments of public instruction must be given authority to approve 
specific Institutions for the preparation of teachers . . .' Departments of 
public instruction should not issue certificates to teachers merely because 
they have completed -courses of preparation, but should, thru supervisory 
responsibilities, maintain standards generally recognised as proper for 
teacher-education programs (78:27). 

Allen secured 95 percent, agreement from a jury of 255 that any in- 
stitution,- in order to be accredited for the preparation of teachers 
* for certification to teach in the public schools of Pennsylvania, should 
have as one of its major and distinctive aims Che preparation of 
teachers (3:70). 

The proposal for the abandonment of teacher preparation in high 
schools and in county normal schools meets widespread approval of 
educational authorities. On the other hand, arguments are some-- 
times offered that students planning to teach for low salaries in short- 
term schools cannot afford to attend teachers -colleges and normal 
schools; and that such institutions do not provide courses planned 
for rural teachers. If such conditions exist, they should be removed 
by State action/ otherwise the county normals,' at least, will persist, 
for seine time to come. It is also maintained that man y rural school 
teachers would profit by attending high-school teacher-training 
classes, even though their offerings are limited. Cushing said in 1980 
. that "the high school normal training program [in Nebraska] cannot 
, well be abandoned until some adequate provision is made for the 
training of teachers for the rural schools” (41:84-86). 'It would 
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appear to Jks a responsibility of the teacher-education institutions 
of collegiate grade to make such provisions if their need is agreed to by 
those responsible. for developing a State program of teacher education 
and certification. - - 

grayer ftnd Engelhardt pointed out in a survey of Missouri sclidols 
m 19$9 that — / . 

. f The “Alness of the teacher-training high school. In America has long 
since passed. Not only Is It desirable for teachers to have a hacfcgronnd of 
4 years of hlgh-school training before taking professional work; but It is 
desirable that they study under the best possible conditions. The teaching 
staff in these high schools are not prepared to offer the training neededrnor. 
are the facilities for training teachers at all adequate . . . special Instruc- 
tion at the teachers colleges must be given those planning to teach in rural 
communities (92:143). 

In 1932, 26 out of 27 Stat§ superintendents of education responding * 
to the question approved the tendency to eliminate county normal 
schools as desirable, and 29 out of 31 approved the tendency to elimi- 
nate teacher-training work in high schools (145 : 53-54). 

Control op teacher mpply.— Lack of a well-defined centrally con. 
trolled pr coordinated system of teacher education and of certification 
in a givefi State leads to almost insuperable difficulties iirthe control 
of the. supply 0 f teachers. After a student graduates with a fair ' , 
record from a teacher-education institution, it is extremely difficult 
in p^acdce to refuse him certification. The social and financial waste 
involved in preparing large numbersof young people for work which 
does not exist is considerable, and the long-continued practice is inde- 
fensible. The whole burden of controlling the supply of teachers 
cannot be assumed by certification authorities alone. Coordination 
of effort in this respect by teacher-education institutions and certifi- 
cation offices appears desirable: In this connection, a committee report 
adopted by the American Association of Teachere CoUeges recom- 
mends that State departments of education make st udies of teacher 
^supply and demand in their, respective States, and make such st tidies 
available to the teacher-education institutions, as a basis of guidance 
for prospective teachers. * The report further recommends that- certifi- 
cates be issued only to graduates of teacher-education institutions con- 
forming to the standards fixed for such institutions (112:897-899). 
Under ^iat plan the teacher-education institutions could limit teacher 
output by more rigid selection of prospective teachers either before 
or after admission. State control of such institutions, however, would 
probably be necessary to limit enrollments if competition for students 
is intense. -Allen secured a high percentagefof jury agreement on the 
^'lowing proposal : 

i .•*""* < * 0 

. Any institution. In order ta Be accredited for the preparation of teachers 
for the public schools- of Pennsylvania, shall have a program of selective 
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ndmlfflion emphasizing general scholarship, character, personality, health, • 
and physical vigor i3: 69). 


In States where selective admission of freshmen is not practicable 
admission requirements in teacher-education curricula in junior and 
senior years could be strengthened, and students not fitted for teaching 
could be diverted to other lines of work, x 

Control over the supply of teachers, and also oontroj over the 
quality of their instruction, is made more difficult by a multiplicity 
of teacher-education institutions and consequent duplication of offer- 
ings. Such duplication, commonly found among institutiops that 
prepare teachers in a given State, is often unnecessary, despite the 
fact that normal schools and teachers colleges typically serve more 
or less distinctive local areas within the. States in which they are lo- 
cated.* Undesirable duplication may be obviated to some extent in 
a given State by the allocation of specific curricula to the State 
institution or institutions best equipped or otherwise in the best posi- 
tion to give adequate preparation in such curricula. Examples of 
this procedure may be found in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New ,York and elsewhere (60:53). 

Control over curricula and courttee.-^lo what extent should re- 
sponsibility be placed upon certification authorities, and to what 
extent upon the institutions, in respect to determining the nature and 
amount of the preparation required for certification ? While believing 
that the resources and influence of teacher-education- institutions cre- 
ated by the 3tate for the education of elementary, teachers should 
be freely employed in the battle for the elevation of standards, Bach- 
man has suggested that the responsibility of such institutions is largely 
fixed by State certification requirements when the latter are 4 years 
in amount and is decreasingly fixed with lower requirements. If the 
lowest-grade certificate is issued on examination without scholastic 
prerequisites and with little or no professional preparation required, 
State teacher-education institutions have no responsibility to prepare 
elementary teachers for this type of certificate. 

Responsibility of the institutions actually begins at the point where 
the State requires technical preparation to teach. Responsibility can- 
not be denied when college preparation is demanded. Upper leVels of 
responsibility of State institutions for preparing elementary teachers 
are determined largely by the maximum State requirements (10:20- 
23,180). 

Field in 1930 proposed for Tennessee that 4-year certificates be 
based upon definite curricula approved by the State director of 
teacher training. He said : * 

. At the present' time such certificates are issued upon the completion of 

• forty-live quarter hours, nine of which must be in education. Aside from 
the nine hours in education, the thirty-six may. be in anything . . . The 
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tiwclMT . . . (may be) no better prepared to teoeh than If he hud gone 
directly Into tile school without ever going to college ( 57 : 216 ) 

Not a few educational authorities am inclined to the belief that the 
logical area for the advancement of centralized control lies in those 
external aspects of administration having to' do with the develop- 
* ment of local initiative and experimentation. While advancement in * 
curricula, methods of instruction,' textbooks, and standards are con- 
J^ceded to be legitimate functions of State agencies, prescription of 
»ftutional curricula beyond necessary minima that safeguard the 
^•welfare of the school population in backward or indifferent com- 
munities is not especially welcomed, by some institutions. This is 
especially true if the institutions are well, staffed and equipped with 
adequate -facilities -for research, experimentation, study, and instruc- 
tion and feel themselves in a better position to exert educational 
leadership than the State departments of education. Cooperative * 
group action of teacher-education institutions and State departments 
of education looking toward higher standard^ and better practices 
continues to constitute in many sections the most hopeful or at least 
the most locally . acceptable meaqs of securing pipgress. • * *■ , 

* Relationships governing the in-service education of teac7ier*.- r & 

' In-service growth of teachers is one of the prime responsibilities ol 
certificating agencies. For this reason every State plan of certifi- - 
cation should sponsor summer schools, extension teaching, and other 
provisions for in-Service growth (106 : 444). - 

Most of the proposals and suggestions made in reference to the 
pre-service education of teachers apply to their in-service .education 
as well. According to Yeager, experience during a period of com- 
paratively rapid elevation of standards in Pennsylvania indicated to 
thore most affected, the desirability of providing in-servicc courses 
of immediate value in the classroom during the limited periods avail- 
able for the teacher in service to undertake additional work ; eventual 
substitution of voluntary efforts by the teachers rather than com- 
pulsion as a motive for preparation; proper sequence of work, e. g., 
from one summer to another; the avoidance of overly large classes 
in the institutions; and special adaptation of instructors to the 
exigencies of extension work. Teachers induced to Attend teacher- 
preparation institutions primarily or largely by certification require- 
ments tended to be influenced largely in their selection of courses by 
. the requirements themselves. Approval of the institutions by the 
State departments was necessary. Residence courses, class extension, 
and correspondence courses appeared to be of value somewhat in 
the order mentioned. Courses most directly related to class-room 
teaching appeared most popular with teachers and were believed to. 
be of most value to them (147 : 247-262, 822^325). *. 
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Relationship* goreming placement of teacher*.~\{ has been pre 
vibus|> shown that certification by individual subjects or by a 
combination of subjects, by grade levels, or by imports^ Don- 
instructional fields of woHt appear essential for tlie protection of the 
welfare of the pupils and the professional interests of teachers. Insti- 
tutional curricula should be organized accordingly. It is clearly the 
responsibility of the institutions to guide prospective teachers toward 
subjects for which teachers are in demand. Centralized, complete, 
and continuous State records of »J1 teachers certificated and placed 
in each State would assist the teacher-education institutions markedly 
in the guidance of students and in the provision of suitable curricula 
for them. ^ 

Certification by teacher-educa^k institution*. — While most pro- 
posals for the centralization''^ ^Certification in the State depart- 
ment of- education imply the discontinuance of certification by the 
institutions themselves, authoritative proposals directly on this point 
are lacking in finality. If the principle of centralized control is ac- 
cepted, supervision of the exercise of delegated authority should be 
maintained by the State. If effective control of teacher supply is 
exerted, records of the certificates granted by the institutions and 
essential data concerning the holders of such certificates must be kept 
in the State oljice. 

Direct. tiutitvttbr^j^rticipation in the formulation of certification ; 
irquirtments. — It is commohly recognized thug large, . well-staffed 4 
institutions with highly developed research facilities are in a, very 
advantageous position to advance the theory and in many respects 
the practice of education to a degree that typical State departments 
of education with their limited staffs cannot reach! Hence it ap- 
pears plain that the State departments should capitalize their oppor- 
tunities to make use of institutional facilities, findings, and leader- 
ship through conferences, cooperative research projects, and other 
means. ^ 

Dilley proposed for Ohio that the State department of education 
have an advisory body to assist it in formulating academic and 
professional certification requirements. He suggested further that 
this body consist of the dean or a representative from each of the 
colleges of education in the three State universities and, the two State 
colleges, and one representative each -from (1) the/private liberal 
arts colleges, (9) the municipal universities, and (SQ public-school 
superintendents. Representatives of all institutions approved by - 
tlie State department of education could be called once or twice a 
year for the purpose of discuss in g matters pertaining to certification, 
and representatives of the public schools could be asked to join such 
conferences (46:157-168). 
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Cushing suggested that before any attempt be made to incorporate 
into State law the extensive recommendations and principles ihat he 
proposed, that a conference made up of representatives of the present 
certificating agencies, school administrators, school board memlffs, 
teachers’ associations, farm organizations; and business organizations 
be called to work out a practical plan which would apply in 'the main, 
to the principles and recommendations he set forth (41:100). 

Elliff, in a study of teacher supply and demand in Missouri, pro- • 
posed in 1985 that an association of all the collegiate institutions pre- 
paring teachers at or above the 2-year level form an association in 
which staff heads of the State department of education be included. 
•Hiis association would concern itself only with cooperative functions, 
including thb molding of public opinion, proper maintenance of 
data, training, certification, and placement, and the formation and 
execution of policies governing teacher education and certification 
(51:60-61). 

Under such plans as the foregoing, the* viewpoints, ideas, and prac- 
tices of the institutions could be, made of much assistance in the final 
determination of certification requirements and practices: Everfthe 
weaker institutions approved for the preparation of teachers should 
participate in cooperative conferences and activities, from, which they 
may profit by a mutual interchange of ideas even more than the 
stronger institutions. Important also, of -course, is the probability 
t^ the cooperation of the institutions concerned would Ite secured in 
realfejing the plans for improvement upon which they agree. 

The. institutions themselves should agree by conference or otherwise 
upon a State institutional program of teacher preparation (81:348). 
Failing such agreement, confused, wasteful, or ineffective work may 
persist. In such case the State department of eduction may have to 
step in and exert more authority in respect to detailed certification 
prescriptions than it is perhaps willing or able to exert- in highly tech- 
nical or professioAl matters traditionally the primary concern of the 
institutions themselves. Under such conditions certification is likely 
to become too ajbitrary and restrictive. It should be an ally of 
teacher education, and should become a powerful means of stimulating ' 
and encouraging professional growth (21 : 85, 43-44). 

In addition to some of the foregoing points, Allen, in 23 standards 
validated by a jury of 255 members, covers a number of other points 
of relationship that are of current interest. His standards, while 
formulated with particular reference to Pennsylvania, are worthy of 
consideration wholly or in part in constructing certification and 
teacher-education programs in all States (3:62-78): 

Cooperative programs undertaken by teacher education and by 
certification officers can be completely successful only With the coop; 
eration of public-school officers who employ teachers. - 
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Four corner stones npon which standards governing teachers’ qualifica- 
tions most be built are: First, the functioning of the teacher-education 
Institutions; second, activities of teacher employment oUcers of public 
schools; third, supervision and In-service teacher education; and, fourth. 
State teacher certification. In the upbuilding of professional standards all 
four corner stones must be constructed each in relation to the others (63:32). 

SUMMARY 

t * 

The education and the- certification of teacheVs^are interdependent. 
Although unity of effort in the work of certification and of teacher- 
education officers is essential in an effective certification program, a 
satisfactory degree of unity has been attained in very few States,*. 
Activities of the State departments of education relating to teacher 
education and to certification are often not centralised in one State 
office. More than 800 institutions of different type? educate teachers. 
Control by the-State board, department, or superintendent of educa- 
tion over the curricula and courses of- publicly controlled institutions 
is not extensive in typical States. Control by State officers is de- 
cidedly limited over the offerings of privately supported institutions, 
which' out number those that are publicly controlled. 

With the exception of the American Association. of Teachers Col- 
leges, none of the national or regional accrediting associations 
accredits or approves 4-year colleges or universities specifically for 
teacher-education. While the influence of the national and regional 
accrediting associations has contributed greatly to the development 
of better standards in higher education, and thus indirectly to the 
development of higher standards in teacher-education, .it remains 
necessary for e$ch State to establish it* own list of institutions ap- 
proved for teacher-educat ion. 

Difficulties in the establishment of State lists of teacher-education' 
institutions have resulted in numerous States in the acceptance for 
certification of credits from large numbers of institutions that do not 
meet commonly recognised standards. Furthermore, institutions 
•such as county normal schools or junior colleges accredited or ap- 
proved by certain States for certification purposes are not approved 
by certain other States for such purposes. Because State certification 
officers for the most part rely upon the teacher-6duc%tion institutions 
to determine the detailed character and type of academic and pro- 
fessional education secured by teachers, the need is great for more 
agreement .on the part of teacher-education institutions concerning 
the nature of the professional, cultural, and specialised education 
needed by teachers. Failing such agreement, a satisfactory degree of 
equivalence or uniformity in certification requirements is scarcely 
to be expected. Furthermore, highly restrictive State certification 
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requirements that may be arbitrary and unscientifically determined 
are invited ifcmstituf^tfnal standards and offerings differ unduly. 

Much research has been undertaken during the past two decades 
to ascertain the specific traits, qualities, and teaching activities that 
are related to teaching ability, but so many factors are involved in 
teaching success that the relative influence of each factor has not yet 
been ascertained to a satisfactory degree. Such evidence as exists, 
however, indicates that there are numerous qualifications in addition 
to scholarship and experience that should bo recognized in prescrip- 
tions for entrance to teaching. Although the personal fitness of 
teachers in respect to social intelligence, skill in expression, proper 
emotional balance, and the like is an important consideration, exist- 
ing certification requirements are inadequate to assure possession ^ of 
the personal traits involved/ Staff members in teacher-education fn- • 
stitutions have better opportunities than certification officers to select 
desirable candidates for .teaching and to develop the traits that ' 
determine their success. 

Despite serious periodic disturbances of the balance between teacher 
supply and demand, most institutions do not limit their enrollments 
on a highly selective basis. Certification requirements alone do not 
sufficiently serve to regulate the supply of teaclters. 

* The placement by institutional officers of graduates in the positions 
for which they are best prepared is rendered difficult by unplanned' 

* conditions of teacher supply, lack of sufficiently specialized certifica- 
tion requirements, and the assignment -of teachers in small schools 
to posit ions 'for which they are not specifically prepared. A remedial 
program for assuring proper placement of teachers requires the, con- 
certed efforts of certification officers, teacher-education institutions, 
and employers of teachers. 

An .important trend in the relationships of teacher-education and 
of certification officers is a slow but perceptible increase in the unity 
of their efforts toward assuring the competency of teachers. Such 
unity hte increasingly been secured through (1) centralization of cer- 
tification and of teacher-education in the State board or department 
of education, and (2) voluntary cooperation’ by the certification office 
and the teacher-education institutions in raising or maintaining 
standards. Although both methods of securing unity of action will 
be needed for some time to come, educational leaders have to an in- 
creasing extent turned to voluntary, cooperative action as a means to 
progress in States where a fixed pattern of decentralized educational 
administration appeals to constitute an obstacle to progress in advanc- 
ing the educational interests of the State as a whole. 

Particularly significant’ is the steady increase in the reliance of 
certification officials upon college credentials as a basis of certification. 

. TWT4*— *8 10 V 
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Once an infrequent practice*, One or more types of oeitificAtee are now 
^jfiBued upon this basis in every State. The movement has proceeded 
so fa r, th at strengthening of teacher-education requirements by the 
. iestifaltrons doubtless will more and more set the pace for improve- 
ments in certification requirements in the future. It is significant, 
therefore, that a steady trend toward the strengthening and improve- • - 
ment of teacher-education institutions exists. This frond is shown Jr 
especially in the lengthening, broadening, and general enrichment of 
curricula, and of courses In professional' education. The decrease has 
been marked in the number of high schools and county normal schools 
offering work for prospective teachers. Legalised at some time in 34 
States, only 8 States reported such schools in 1987. The number of 
normal schools offering curricula* less than 4 years in length decreased 
from 230 in 1920 to 82 in 1937, and Live number of 4-year teachers col- 
leges increased froni 46 to 173 during the same period. Teacher-edu- 
cation in the colleges and' universities was also ^ 

greatly increased number of teachers with advanced preparation re- 
sulted, and certification requirements were raised accordingly. 

Emphasis in certification requirements upon further education as 
a condition for the renewal or exchange of certificates, has led to many 
demands by teachers for class extension; correspondence, and summer 
session work. - Such demands to a large extent have been responsible 
for the development of these types of institutional offerings. Diffi- 
culties were frequently experienced until comparatively recent years, 
in making the instructional and scholastic requirements for such work 
the equivalent of those for regular-session resident work. Th(pe diffi- 
culties have now been obviated to a considerable extent in the better 
institutions, by the enforcement of tfelf -imposed standards, as well as 
by the observance^ State requirements. 

A summary of jury judgments and agreements by authorities con- 
cerning the relationships of. ceitificatiCn offices and teacher-education 
institutions follows: 

. ‘Certification regulations should stand primarily on a founda- 
tion of professional education including all types of [prepare-^ 
tion] that are directed primarily towards the vocational prepare- 
, tion for school service (21:35). ~ , 

•State certification is accompanied by a responsibility for pro- 
viding adequate' education!? facilities for all phases of school 
service recognised insfthe certification plan. This does not imply 
that State agencies should duplicate work done adequately in the 
State by private agencies (21:34). 
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♦All sources of teacher supply within a gi ven* State should be 
subject to suitable checks by the State education department with 
reference to efficiency in teacher educat ion (21 : 35 ) . ( 

Certification on the basis of teacher;training* work in hjgh 
schools should be discontinued (100. Part II : 14). 

Requirements for the issuance or renewal of certificates should 
not permit more than ,50 percent of the total number of semester* 

- hours required; to be tarned through extension, correspondence, 
j absentia, or study center work; preferably thd percentage should 
be considerably less (41: 5£-58). 


♦Majority opinion indicates that years of experience should not 
be evaluated in terms of semester-hours of college credit. A 
' minority of authorities who would so evaluate experience, tend to 
agree on six semester- hours as tlte equivalent of a year' of exoe- 
rience (41:77*78). * .• 

* •• % 

^h® State department of education sljpuld be given authority 
And staff sufficient to enable it to develop and maintain a unified 
% . and effective program of teacher education and certification. This 
program shod I d provide for the continuous counsel of recognized- 
teacher-education institutions in the prescription of the more sig- 
nificant scholastic and professional, requirements set forth in 
certification regulations. * • * 


i Much greater efforts should be made by teacher-education insti- 
ll tutions t^ determine the qualifications essential to life success of 
teachers; to develop. more homogeneous teacher-education pro- 
grams; and to provide effective means whereby State certification 
officers may distinguish institutions within or without the State, 
tliat are worthy of State approval for teacher education. 
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CHAPTER VII: SUSPENSION AND REVOCATION 
j OP CERTIFICATES:! THE TEACHER’S CON- 
* TRACT 

* r • 

Suspension and revocation of certificates. -A. certificate to teach is 
not a contract between the teacher and thg State- It is held subject to 
the laws governing its issuance or providing for its forfeiture. 'A 
mwe license by a State is always revocable. However, where a 'statute 
Authorizes revocation of certificates for certain enumerated Causes, the 
general principle is that a certificate cannot be revoked for any causes 
other than those specified (49 ; 404; 2 : 12-13) . 

Most State laws enumerate specie causes for which certificates may 
be revoked. Four States are silent on specific qhuses, and four othera 
make no provision for the revocation of certificates. Seventeen States 
enumerate general causes in addition to specific causes. This makes 
their statutes elastic and permits certificates to be revoked more easily 
The specific causes enumerated by the State co&s are often expressed 
. m terms sufficiently general to admit of rather broad interpretations, 
^causes enumerated by five or more States are, in descending Order 
trJ^r Cy ‘ Immorall fy> negligence, incompetency, violation of con-, 
TT'ir’ atl °? ° f law ’ crue,t ^ unprofessional conduct, 
to teach - rn ai1 ’ 21 s,L Hst >»■»* «— ^ 

In general, any duly constituted authorities who grant certificates 
are em^wered to suspend or revoke them if such proceedings remain 
ynthin, the limits of the statutes. Two or more differenfofficials or 
agencies in the same State may exercise this function, either singly 
jointly. -In 21 States, the State superintendent has this power^ 

1 d i m ® tates » the State board of education. In 5 ^States only 

power! and in i4> bolh ioca ' and sta,e 

Generally, ptotec^en against injustice, including the right of ap- 
L, superior officers, is given the teacher (2:12-13). In 20 
States, a teacher ipust be notified of the charges and given a hearing. 

States he may appeal his case, usually to authorities who have 
the power to issue and revoke certificates. Eighteen State codes are 
silent on the rights of teachers and the methods of appeal. However 
the teacher can undoubtedly find some means through which he can ' 

((MS) 6 ™ 11 Wl *. n ^ COd6 d0CS n0t provide it 
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All through the history of revocation cases, one fact stands out. Certifi- 
cates are very rarely revoked (almost never revoked considering the vast 
number of teachers) mainly because people are reticent In putting the law 
to use. There Is a feeling that this law is a very distasteful one to use 
and should be used only in very rare circumstances. It is, more than 
anything else, a Proverbial whip to hold over the heads of teachers 
In 10 States durifife the last 15 yeprs (approximately) there have been 41 
or 42 actual cases of revocation of certificates. . . . , Immorality leads 
the list with 23 or 24» revoked certifldfftes In Its name 7 14 : 3, 24). 

Certification in relation to the teachers contract. — Before a teacher 
caa enter into a valid contract to teach a legal [public] school, he 
must possess such certificate of qualification as is required by law ; 
otherwise his contract is void. Boards of education have no discre- 
, tion in the matter, and uncertificated teachers cannot recover salaries 
for services rendered- The rights of teachers who enter into contracts 
without possessing-a certificate but secure a certificate before entering 
upon'teaching depend upon the wording of the statutes of the State 
in which they are employed (2 : 14-15 ; 49 : 404r-408) . 

A contract is not validated by virtue of the granting of a certifi- 
cate after the date of making the contract, or at the time of begin- 
ning teaching, if the law requires possession of the certificate when 
.the teacher makes hit contract. When, however, a teacher is per- 
mitted to teach after he has secured his certificate, an implied con- 
tract may arise (49 : 409-410). 

It is generall^permissible for a board of Question. to require that 
the teachers it employs possess certain scholastic or professional fit- 
ness in addition to that required by the State for certification 
(49 : 413). In* general, the board of education may refuse to con- 
tract with teachers who do not meet reasonable requirements set up 
by the board itself (49 : 411; 2 ; 113-114). 

Possession of a certificate does not protect a teacher from dismissal 
or failure to secure reemployment at the close of the school year. In 
1936, 35 percent of all public-school teachers worked in States that 
had no tenure legislation of any type, and 19 percent were subject, to 
an annual election plan. Causes for di^iissal were Sometimes 
political or personal (7 : 294) . 

Rights of pupils , teachers, and school officers.— It is axiomatic that 
the schools exist for the pupils, and that their welfare, which is the 
primary interest of the State, should be given first consideration. 
Under certain conditions not necessarily interfering with the rights 
of pupils, the fact may be forgotten that revoking the certificate of 
a-teacher deprives him of the right to follow his profession, and is 
therefore a serious matter. Brodie secured jury agreements (o the 
following principle, which applies alike to the issuance of certificates 
and to their revocation. . •* " 
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Action of local school authorities adversely affecting the interests 
of tjachers may not always be consistent with the welfare or H 
interests of the pupils or of the State as a whole. Concerning d£ 
authonties who should bike the right to revoke certificates, Hostetter 

th^n^nHi hat K aPPr °v “ ately tWl< * aa many state «■ local agencies have 

a^2\ 0 nT°°™ 8tbe ^cl™on M an D d otter state Sen 

* a better SSS ^ ^ 

McMullen proposes that any, local boards of education on the rec 
ommendation of their superintendent of schools, may suspend my 

SUperV1SOr ’ pnnci P a1 ’ or assistant superintendent for eroL 
negl^t, incompetency, immorality, or other reprehensible conS' 
d may also recommend m the form of written charges to the State 

l Pa TnXlf?' 10n re !°“ ti0n of the “rtifica^ of such per- 

r a four fifZ^vl SU ^Ts te w ent8 ’ **“ board m “y take s "<* actTon 
y four-fifths vote. If the charges are substantiated, the board’s 

recommendations approved, and the holder of the certificate be given 
an opportunity to be heard, the revocation of the certificate shS be 
approved (86:126-127). 80 11 06 

In general, there appears to be no disposition on the part of edu- 
cational authorities to question seriously present legal provisions and 
decisions governing the rights of teachers and employers. S 
secured satisfactory jury agreement to this proposal : ^ 

Authority should be given to some administrative officer for the revoca 
tion of all certificates (41:78-79). r lDe revoca ‘ 

Barlow in 1936 offered the following suggestions for the better- 
ment or increased effectiveness of certification : 

(1) Although undue publicity is not to be encouraeed Huh, M ^ , 

. right amount of publicity does not hurt unjustly ’ ^ kU,d flnd 

to^v<Suon 8hOU ! d ^ 8 '***' 8y8te “ ° f information in regard 

po^ ran^r at . ,<>n COnCerDiDg reVOCati ° D ^ 1)6 ible for pur- ' 

* 60106 toter8tate concerning revocaUon. 

ita ^ re , tha " , th J? e ; four f h f of Cushing’s jury checked the following 
items which m their opinion should bar an applicant from the isau- 
ance of a certificate, or be considered as sufficient cause for revocation 
of a certificate by the authority which issued it : Incompetence gross 
immorality, intemperance, crime against the law of dm Stated 
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physical disability. Five other items were also checked by half or 
more of theory (41:79). 

Summary. Before a teacher-canlnSSnto a valid contract to teach 
a public school, he must possess such certificate of qualification as is 
required by law, otherwise the contract is void. 

A certificate is held by a teacher subject to the laws governing its 
issuance or providing for its forfeiture. In general, however, a cer- 
tificate cannot be revoked for causes other than those specified in the 
aws. The five specific causes that are most frequently mentioned 
are immorality, negligence, incompetency, violation of contract, and 
intemperance. Certain general causes are also stated in the laws of 
many States. In practice, no great number ot teachers’ certificates 
are suspended or revoked. 

The authorities who grant certificates are usually empowered to 
suspend or revoke them. Protection against injustice and the right 
of appeal to superior officers are usually givfcn the teacher. 

That the officers empowered to revoke certificates should be State 
rather than local school officials, follows from the principle that 
certification should be in the hands of State school officers. When 
the just rights of certification officials, employing officers, teachers, 
or pupils appear to be infringed, a remedy may be found by resort 
to the courts; and a still better remedy may be found by a due ob- 
servance of the ethics of the teaching profession. 


CHAPTER Vill : SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS , 

At the close of preceding chapters, summaries of certification prac- 
tices and requirements are given in respect to: (1) status; (2) trends- 
d (3) validated principles and authoritative proposals. This chap- 
reviews m somewhat less detail the major findings and recom- 
mendations of the report that appear to merit immediate attention 
in the long-time development of improved State programs of cer- 

nrSn-t 18 ™ VleVf . 1 " cludes also suggestions concerning the 
p actical application of the general recommendations made. 

PURPOSES AND NATURE OF CERTIFICATION; CONDI 

TIONING FACTORS 

k CUm " IOI : ly rec °g ni “d purpose of certification 
is to protect the State against the employment of incompetent teach- 

ers. Related or subsidiary -purposes include the advancement of the 
education of teachers in service, the protection of teachers against the 
competition of other teachers not equally well qualified, and the yield- 

'”5 °,l ! nfor “ atlon . “Pon which a continuous inventory of teachers 
and their qualifications may be based. 

ot ' h r e foregoing purposes differs significantly among 

•7 0mtl T in the degree of Projection afforded 
by certification are illustrated by differences in the minimum require- 
ments of the several States for certificating elementary teachers 
Such requirements vary from a high-school education or less in 13 
States, to college graduation in 6 States. Advancement of the'edu- 
catwn of teachers in service through the requirement of additional 
acholarshjp for the renewal of certificates, proceeds at the same rate 
in no two States; more than half of all the kinds of renewable or 
exchangeable certificates issued require no further education for re- 
newal or exchange. Most State departments of education do not 
maintain a continuous inventory of teachers and their qualifications ' 

hence, they do not have sufficiently exact data for use in regulating 
teacher supply and demand. * fe b 

The realization of the purposes of certification is limited, in part, 
because: Certification requirements are concerned primarily with 
minimum standards; teacher employment’ and certification require-’ 
mente are only partially related; and the requirements made for 
certification are largely conditioned by the supply of teachers and 

tutioM 6 ° f the trammg P rovided them by teacher-education insti- 
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CerUficaUon practices and requirements differ significantly among 
States not only in respect to the realization of the purposes 
feition but also in terminology, administration, numter of kiZ 
certificates issued, bases of issuance, and in other respects. A„,„,w 
other reasons for such differences, are widely varying social economic' 
and educational factors peculiar to individual States ’ ’ 

Xennmend a tions.--(l) The realization of the purposes of State 
' OU d Se " e " 0t 0nly to protec( *'» State and its pupils 
fat Pi^ 8 Tfi"? ‘" C ? mpe i C ’ IU ‘eadiers, but should also serve to: 

not r<, !Tll qual ! fie ^i ea f‘ , * rs j rom ‘he competition of other teachers 
not as well qualifier; (6) afford more control by the State over 

.teacher-personnel activities common to the State; (c) assist in im- 

proving the profe^ionai qualifications of teachers in service; and 

i 5 • inf ® r J natlon on which a continuous inventory of teachers 
and their qualifications may be.based. 

(2) Certification terminology should lie simplified and made more 
uniform among States. A desirable first step in this direction is 

’ ? d ;f re ? Ce m 1116 P ubhshed certification regulations of a given State 

^ 6 i n I! 8 , C0 J m , m0nly USe 4 by 0ther States - Under present condi- 
tions it is helpful to mclud^m the regulations, definitions of certain 

terms hhely to be misunderst3*<J^ Connecticut, New Jersey, 

nft ^^ W . Y ° rk ; Further sim pi motion of terminology for the most 
part must await group action by the several States, and further sim- 
phfication of diverse certification practices and requirements later 

^ < ! emand a Wlde variety of terms for expression. 

(3) Certification must take into account the varying conditions un- 

8C ^° 0lS a1 ^ organized and maintained in different 
States. While such conditions vary so widely that exact uniformity 
is not to be expected in certification standards and practices, greater 
uniformity is highly desirable and may be expected as the underlying 
causes for present differences are removed. 

_ f 

ADMINISTRATION OF CERTIFICATION * - 

*1 

Findings. The administration of certification varies to a note- 

worthy extent among the several States in respect to the items that ’ 
follow. •• 

(1) The degree of control exercised over certification specifically 
by statutes van^from very little control, to the prescription of 
professional requirements in much detail. 

(2) The State agencies or officers directly in control of certified 
*tion mclude the State board of education and its executive staff; but 

other agencies or officers may issue certificates as follows: County 

authorities, in 6 States; local town committees, ‘in 1 State; certain 

cities, m at least 11 States; and teacher-education institutions, in at 
- - 4 7 
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least 10 States. In most States, however, the trend in respect lb the 
most important aspects of certification, has practically reached its 
logical conclusion in the complete centralisation of certification in the 
State board or department of education. ' * . 

(3) , Certification is administered by State staffs of vaiying size and 

effectiveness. A certification clerk is all that is provided in some 
States, while a strong division of teacher-education and certification 
n^ore or less integrated with other State teacher-personnel offices is 
provided in others. - * . 

(4) Variations exist among States in the amount of cooperation in 
raising standards that is accorded thte State certification office by other 
educational agencies. The ^extent of such cooperation is largely de- 
pendent upon State department leadership. 

An important trend in the administration of certification has been 
. its centralization in the hands of the State board, superintendent, or 
department of education. The number of State systems in which 
the issuance of all certificates is completely controlled by the State 
(city and institutional issuance not considered) increased from 3 in 
1898 to 41 in 1937. The number of certificates issued by counties, and 
by local school districts including cities, decreased coirespondingly. 

Promising trends exist in the upbuilding of State professional 
staffs concerned with the administration of a unified program of 
teacher-education and certification ; and in delegation of some of the 
authority exercised directly by the legislatures in determining de- 
tailed certification, requirements, to State boards or departments of 
education. . , ■ .< 

^ Recommendation*.- — (1) Certification requirements, other than 
those expressing minimum or general standards, should be set by the 
State board of education, rather than by statute. Certification laws 
Should be relatively brief. They should do little more than fix mini-, 
mum standards and empower the board of education to interpret these 
standards into rules and regulations, and to set higher standards 
whenever possible. States with relatively brief certification laws 
include, among others, Arizona, Wyoming, and New York. 

(2) Teachers in non-public schools should be .required to meet 
standards essentially equivalent to-those required for public-school 
teachers. The fact that in a majority of the States,’ certificates are * 
not required of non-public-school teachers, indicates that other manna 
for maintaining standaifls may be more f&tisfactory in practice. 

(8) Complete control over the administration of certification/ and 
over the issuance -of certificates, should be in the hands of the State 
board of education and its professional staff. ThiE means that the 
issuance of certificates if now permitted on the part of counties, local 
school districts including cities, and higher- education institutions 
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* . » ♦ . 

must be under the direct control and supervision of the State certifi- . 
cation office, and that, issuance by any agency other than- the State 
will eventually be abandoned. * ' , 

•v W Control oyer teacher certification in a given State and the con- 
trol or supervision exercised over teacher-education in that State 
should be consolidated in the same division of the chief State educa- 
tion office.- Among other. States, New' York and Pennsylvania afford 
examples of this practice. Other State activities relating to*, teacher 
personnel should be coordinated with these functions. 

(5) The cooperation of local school officers, teachers, teacher-edu- I 
cation institutions, and other individuals and agencies concerned 
should be secured in the development of a State program of certifi- 
cation. Such cooperation is invaluable in securing new legislation 
and m the revision of certification requirements, including the raising 

of standards. The State department of education, or the' correspond- 
ing State office, should assume the leadership in*securing such cood-^ 
eration. , - » F 

(6) Realization of the foregoing and later recommendations de- 
mands that a highly competent professional staff be provided for the - 
State administration of teacher-education and certification, and that 
these staff members be given reasonable security of tenure. 

INTERSTATE EXCHANGE OF CERTIFICATES 

v Out-of -St ate teachers are certificated in all States upon ' 

a. basis of institutional Credits; but in 7 States, certificates are issued 
# olso upon a basis ofjnterstate exchange of equivalent certificates. 
Certification upon an interstate exchange basis was practiced in 
1003 by 14 States; in 1921, by 38 States; and in 1937, by 7 States. 
Increased reliance by certification officers upon out-of-State institu- 
tional credentials as a basis for certificatioh; and the difficulty of 
evaluating out-of-State certificates, explain the rapid decline since 
1921 in certification upon an interstate exchange basis. 

• Almost from the beginning of certification in this country, differ- * 
ences in standards and requirements for certificates issued by dif- 
.ftrent local school districts and by counties within a given State 
tendered the exchange of certificates among such units difficult The 
establishment of reciprocal' relationships has now become almost alto- | 
gether a problem for the several States. Differences in standards 
and requirements, including, requirements of a nonscholastic nature 
that sometimes have no significant relationship to teaching ability 
constitute formidable obstacles to the establishment of interstate 
reciprocity in certification on a national scale. 

While the acceptance, 9 f institutional credits as a basis for certifi- 
oatjpn appears to offer certain practical advantages over the accept 
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ance of out-of-State certificates on an exchange basis, appreciable 
differences in the standards and requirements of teacher-education 
institutions in different States constitute a serioij^fcfficulty in the 
accurate evaluation of out-of-State institu^ormf credits. 

Becom*nendation«.--{\) The interstate migration of teachers 
should not be hindered by certification regulations or requirements 
based upon any considerations ^ther than the professional compe- 
tency of teachers. It follows ihat certification will not be refused 
because of lac^ of State residence and similar reasons, and that the 
meeting of special subject-niatter requirements peculiar to a*State, 
such' as a knowledge of State school law or State history, will be 
demanded only after tU new teacher has had time to meet such 
requirements. / ^ 

(2) The practice or issuing certificates in exchange for equivalent 
out-of-State certificates is commendable; but under present condi- 
tions it is probacy more difficult to administer with satisfactory 
results than toiptofe certificates upon the basis of out-of-State college 
credentials. The equivalence of certificates issued uffon an inter- 
state exchange basis should be safeguarded, and standards in no 
.State should/be lowered as a result of such exchange. The require- 
ments of Kentucky, Maine, and Vermont, among other States, illus- 
trate conditions that are set up for the exchange of certificates. 

(3) Out-of-State institutional credentials that represent prepara- 

tion for teaching equivalent to that provided by the approved insti- 
tutions of any given State, should be accepted as a basis of certi- 
fication in that State. Under existing conditions, each State must 
mamtaih its own list of institutions approved for teacher-certification 
purposes. The accredited lists of the recognized regional and na- 
tional accrediting associations may be used in the establishment of 
State lists, but the uses of the former are limited. Group action by - 
-the States and by the teacher-education institutions through their 
appropriate group organizations that would result in*he establish- 
ment of a list of .approved teacher-education institutions for the 
Nation as a whole would be Q f much assistance in certification upon 
the basis of institutional credentials and also in the employment of 
teachers. N 


STATE ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES UPON CREDEN- 
TIALS AND UPON EXAMINATION 

' * , - 




Ftndtn^s.— One or more kinds of certificates are issued upon the 
barns of invitational credentials in all States; and one or more addi- 
tional kinds of certificates are issued upon examination, in 20 States. 
Certificates issued upon examination are usually of low grade, and • 
their use tends to perpetuate low standards pf scholarship. Such 
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-f —v ascertain certain 

abilities not assuredly completion of the offerings of the teacher- 

education institutions available to applicants for certification or 
employment. ' 

Once the predominant method of certificating teachers, certification 
by examination is gradually being superseded by certification upon- the 
basis of institutions credentials. Certification by examination tends 
to disappear as complete State control is exercised over certification 
and as minimum scholarship prerequisites for certificates are raised. 

Recommendation*.— (\) The issuance of low grade certificates upon 
the basis of examinations should be abandoned as rapidly as local 
conditions permit. Certificates should be issued instead upon the 
basis of credentials from approved teacher-educatioh institution^. Irr 
the discontinuance of certification by exatnination, a desirable first 
step is to require successively increasing minimum amounts of scholar- 
ship, beginning with high-school graduation or a.limited amount Ik- 


CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS AND PATTERNS 
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. years of college work for elementary teachers and 4 years for hiirh- 
schoolteachers. ’ 

While minimum scholarship requirements for low grade certificates 
in a given State are often the same as the requirements for the employ- 
ment of teachers in low-standard schools of that State, there is a 
deeided tendency in highrStandard schools to employ teachers whose 
scholarship exceeds the minimum requirements set by the State for 
certification. The average amount of education of elementary school 
teachers in service is at least 2ft years of college work. * 

The degree of specialized preparation required in subjects to be 
taught ranges from little or none in subjects covered.by an unspecial- 
ind blanket certificate to a major in a» subject covered by a spe- 
cialized certificate. More than one-third of the States issue specialized 
certificates covering agriculture, art, commerce and business, home- 
making, industrial arts, music, physical education and health, school 
Iibrarianship, and trade and industrial education. Certificates are 
also issued for specialized subjects in some of the foregoing* fields. 
For example, of the 81 States that issue specialized administrate or 
general supervisory certificates, .81 issue certificates»more or less spe- 
cialized for superintendents, 23 for high-school principals, 21 for 
elementary school principals, and 28 for general supervisors. ' 
Minimum requirements in professional education for inexperienced 
teachers of academic subjects in 4-year high schools range from 8 to 
25 semester-hours ; the median of such requirements is approximately 
18 semester-hours. Among important prescribed courses is student 
teaching, required in 38 States. ; 

There is a lack of coordination between certification requirements 
and employment demands. Teachers when employed in small schools 
are often assigned to subjects or fields of work for which they are not 
adequately prepared, partially because certification requirements do 
not require .them to have specific preparation for teaching, .such J 
subjects. . ^ 0 

Minimum age requirements, specified in 37States| range from. 17 to 
20 years; typically, the requirement is 18 years. Half or lees of the . 
States require citizenship, proof of good health, or allegiance to the 
Constitution of the United States or to the State constitution. 

The duration of validity of certificates varies from 1 year to life. 
Life certificates are still issued in 85 States. 

Less than half of the different kinds of thq renewable or exchange- 
able certificates issued require- in-service education for renewal or ex- 
change. Emphasis upon successful teaching experience, rather than 
upon additional ^scholarship, tends to retard the. advancement of the 
scholastic preparation of teachers in service. . / 
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Among the more significant of the trends in respect to certification ’ 
requirements are: (1) a steady elevation of the scholastic 'require- 
ments for certification, which has assisted greatly in advancing the 
average level of teacher-education from an upper elementary or lower 
secondary level preva, ling a century ago, to 2* yeare or more of 
college work; (2) an increased specialization of certificates, fhmi tlie <* 
unspeciahzed blanket type tliat predominated throughout the nine- 
- teenth century to a great variety of certificates specialized in a grow- 
ujg number of States for different grade levels, subjects, and types 
of work; (3)*a decrease in the number of kinds of certificates issued 
by counties and local school districts; (4) a rapid development during 
recent decades of the field of professional education and a rapid ex- 
tension jn this field of certification .requirements for high-school 
teachers; and (5) a growing emphasis upon the issuance of initial 

including increased emphasis 

upon additional scholarship as a condition for their renewal. 

mendations.— ( 1 ) Certificates should provide the following 
items of information as a minimum: Scope and length of validity, 
amount and Jnnds of preparation required, and terms or conditions of 
renewal or ezchange. Insofar as possible, certificates should be ' 
phrased in terms that are self-explanatory. 

(2) Certificates should be differentiated for all distinctive types 
of public-school service that demand extensive or prolonged prepare- 
tion of a specialized nature; for example, all academic, special, or 
vocational subjects demanding specialized preparation, such as Eng- 
lish, music, or agriculture; grade levels demanding specific prepara- 

" 8UC ,® bndergaiten-primary ; and specialized fields of service 

such as administration and supervision. . 1 

(3) Minimum scholastic requirements for certification should be 
apt at the highest levels that the supply of teachers permit! Under 
present conditions, uniform standards cannot be expected for all 
States. levels of teacher-education that are a year' more or less, in ‘ 
advance of present minimum levels should be set as goals for early 
attainment m nearly all States. Such goals will vary from a minimum 
prerequisite *of high-school graduation and some college work for 
elementary teachers in some States to graduate work in others. In • 
typical States the 3-year college level should be attained as a minimum 

at a very early date. The States with the highest minimum cer- 
tification requirements for elementary teachers are: Arizona, Califor- 

ma, Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island, which have reached 
the 4-year college level. - ^ • 

“ “^ification requirements should not be retroactive. 

(5) Until the needs of teachers in respect to strictly professional 
education are more ezpctly determined, current practice appears to 
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justify Uie prescription of from 15 to2ff 9en^ster-hoursH)f work for 
I he certification of inexperienced teachers in 4-year high schools; and 
a somewhat larger amount tor elementary teachers who are collem* 
^graduates. Student teaching aliould be required' for all initial berT' 
tificates. The prescription of certain dlher professional courses, such 

• *f ooucational psychology, and principles or methods of teaching, and 

' “J® designation of certain electives that would be acceptable for cer- 

Ufication purposes, is also suggested by current cert i Beat ion practices. 
These courses, especially student teaching and methods, should lx* 
related to the subjects, grade levels, or educational services for which 
the applicant is cert ificated. 

(6) All certificates issued to inexperienced teachers should be of a 
. probationary nature, and their duration should be limited. Their 
renewal or ei^hangjfe should be contingent not only upon demonstrated 
success \ in teaching but also upon additional education when the 
holders have not reached the standards set by the State for its higher- 
Kra<i6 certificate covering the same typo of 88rvioe. 

W certificates, if issued, should not be granted uncondition* ' 
yfr; fronton should be made requiring the holders to keep' pro- 
fessionally up-to-date. R^uirementa for the issuance of conditional 
... ude .initial preparation approxi- 
mating in amount that required for the highest -grade certificates ’ 
issued by the State, and at least 3 to 5 yeare of successful experience. 
(8) A-certificate hot used by the holder for a period of years should 

* ™ 8houItI not be renewed until he has secured additional 

scholastic and professional education. . ' •>' • ' 

‘ , ^ Miscellaneous prerequisites other than scholarship that should 
requited for all certificates include: (o)^ Minimum age of 18 to 

• 21 years, depending somewhat upon tfie minimum level of education 
required in ^ ^ tate making the age requirement; (6) tJniled States 

citizenship, or declaration of intention to assume citixenshin; (c).per- ' 

sonal fitness, including good moral character and physical fitness. 

relation of TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS TO- 

CERTIFICATION 

> * * . 


• Certification requirements are determined to a very 

. large extent by the supply of teaqhers and the nature of the education 
given them by teacher-education institutions.. Institutional curricula 
and courses and enrollments of prospective teachers arb affected in 
turn by certification requirements. CloseNJOordinrftion of teatfher- 
education and cfertification requirements is, therefore, highly desirable 
in an effective program of teacher recruitment, education, *nd place- 
ment- Such coordination exists in varying degrees among States, 
ir— ^wid 18 entirely complete in none, * 
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Coordination of effort differs in effectiveness among States because 
of great variations ... the degree of centraliaed control exercised *b v 
T e several State education offices, and because of tlie lack of coordiiiu- 
tion of the yrk of the different teacher-clucat^n institution* by the 
institutions Mthemsdves. Tlie typical State board or department of 
education does’ not exercise effective control over aU the teacher- 
education institutions in the State, especially private colleges and 
university MV ,th. the ? xrcp.ion of -the American Assoe^iaTion of 

C ° | W HC ! accredited less than o/ie-fifth of 

(he 883 or more higher education institutions known to prvpare teach' 
ere, no natioual or regional accrediting association accredits colleges 
or universities specifically for teacher education. In aiklition to and 
included among, the collets and universities known to prepare teaclu 
ere in 193,, there are nuniereus'inst imt ions uot accredited or approval 
by any yogn.zed agency that contribute to the supply of Jt.icairtL 
';r The a, ion by ,|Ic si X* 

I romel^ *i "^T 1 f "’" 1 ° f ,hesc "«• i< M' ions is eJ-‘ 

tremely difficult and imsatafactorv ** ' ' 

-t ’***' ° r ™" n '- v ,,or,,,ais «* "ai f™.mi 

8 States. The certification of the graduates of such, schools tends' 
to perpetuate low standards of teacher e<hioation 

'"" Ch bw " ‘•°'“'"-'«l tin rings /j,e ' present een- 

XtltoT T ■ nt S,1W '! ,C < l' ,alifi ^* lio,,s <*f teachers that con. 
tribute jo tear nng success, beginnings only have been made in the 

' striT" /, * Z""*'* ° f |,rwisP <l"»lifir.ti„ns they 

, H d h * *• . 11 a PP e,re ' however, that more attention should hit 
jnnm to certain personal qualifications in addition to scholarship and 
leaching experience, as prerequisites to' admission to leaching P Be 
?“* ° f "’ e opportunities of the te.cher-educ.tion instiig. 

•• ,1 Z, ? “" d " ,V<, ° 1 ' sucl ' Itialifications during the appli- 

cants period of prepanitipn, the Slate must necessarily delegate 

immary respAtisththty for these functions to the ins thins. „ 

The balaute of teacher supply and teacher demand is periodically 
•upset, but so far relatively few Stales have made appteckble head- 

' “m h' n i he , reK " la,, ° n of ! l,e ?"l>t>ly 9f prospective teachers turhetl 
" e , loecheMducationJnstitutions. Except in a ?ew States, 
•he* institutions do not limit. on ..selective basis tld.numfter of r 

api>rovpd hi e b spools who are admitted to the insti- 
S ? m ' ! P ro f ess “ l * ln K nutde in limiting enrollments' in 
ctdle^' 0 ™ C “ mC “ a ’ a 9 d . co «r»s. »fler the first or second year in 

- *** •**?» ot ?•***" t^titralized control oSer tewher^duc.- 

on, , the £tate certification and teacher-education office, and the 
, : fPar hrr education histitntiohq have joined in conpefttive efforts' in ’ 

• nat'-M — it ' ,j.„ 
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. a number of States to establish minimum standards for such work 
and to agree upon State lists of approved teacher-education insti 
tutions. Such efforts have* been very fruitful, and have ignited 
m definite improvements in teacher^ucation antf certification 
programs. 

Accompanying the trend toward .centralization of certification in 
the State board or department of education has been a less marked 
trend toward State control of teacher-education. The trend toward 
the issuance of certificates upon the basis- of institutional credentials. 
, and away from certification by examination, has necessitated. much 
greater reliance by certification- officers upon the standards and work 
of the teacher-education institutions. 

Outstanding trends in the development of teacher-education insti- 
tutions that have affected teacher certification include the lengthen- 
' ing, broadening, and general enrichment of the curricula and courses 
offered. Indications of such improvements include the development 
of teachers colleges, which increased in number from 46 in 1920 to 
173 in 1937; the growth of schools, colleges, and departments of 
education in colleges and universities: a rapidi decrease in the num- 
ber of short curricula in normal schools and teachers colleges : and 
. a corresponding decrease in the .number of teacber-training htoli 
, schools and county normals. 

. Recommendations . — (1) Certification requirements should stand 
primarily on a foundation of preparation in approved teacher-edu- 
f cation institutions. 

(2) The State teacher-ed neat ion and certification office should be 
■given authority to develop and maijntam a unified and effective pro- 
gram of^feacher-education and certification. While the work in 
teacher-ecl ucation given by all agencies contributing to the supply of 

* teachers in a given State should be subject to supervision or check 
by the %ate office, the extent .of State supervision exercised in indi- 
vidual institutions may be limited in accordance with the effective-, 
ness of- work that is judged by the State* office to exist. Cooperative 
action by the institutions theniselves for the purpose of assuring the 
pbservance of satisfactory mmynum standards by all teacher-ed uca- 
tion institutions within a State is highly desirable. By cooperative 
action of the State department of education ahd the teacher-educa- 
tion institutions, the development of a worth-while State program of 
teacher-education and certification may be materially hastened. 

(3) fcPach State teacher-education and certification office, in coop- 
* eration with recognized Jteacher-ed ucation institutions, should formu- 
late definite standards governing teacher-education within the State. 
The State office should maintain, and disseminate to other States, lists' 
of higher education-institutions approved under these standards for 
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teacher-certification purposes. Such lists'should In* prepared with 
sufficient care to merit their acceptance without reservation by other 
State certification offices. Appreciable propress in this .respect has - 
been made by such States as Indiana and Pennsylvania. 

(4) As rapidly as tit? supply of adequately educated teacher^per- 

mits.»teacher-t raining high schools and county normals, and short 
curricula in teachers colleges and normal schools, should lie elimi- 
nated. „ 

(5) Continued efforts should lie made by teacher-education insti- 
tutions' to determine the qualifications.essential to the teaching suc- 
cess of their graduates, and to redirect their programs accordingly. 
Future progress in this direction may be expected to result in more 
effectiveness and homogeneity in teacher-educnt.ion. and in require- 
ments for-t*ertification. 


/ 
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